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Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have the delicate flavor, 
inviting appearance, and easy-to-serve qualities which make them 
such popular dishes at this season of the year. Each piece is 
U. S. Government inspected. Sold by best dealers. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America’s Standard. Attractively tinned 
in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 


| Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft.Worth 
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“ The Selection of the Select ’’ 


The-Hair-That-Can’t-Come-Out 


THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON CRANITONIC 
ARE VOU IN TROUBLE ? Millions of people are troubled with dandruff, 


falling hair or itching scalp. The cause is dis- 
ease of the scalp. We know from microscopical and bacteriological research that this disease is the 
work of a microbe deep in the scalp that destroys the hair follicle. To cure the surface indications 
we must reach the cause below. This Cranitonic Hair-Food does. It is 


Strictly Non-Alcoholic 


Cranitonic Hair-Food %¢Sttoys the microbe that causes dandruff and falling hair, and nourishes the 
hair-root back to health. 
Cranitonic Hair-Food makes hair grow—prevents hair splitting—renders coarse hair soft and silky. 
Cranitonic Hair-Food ©!€ses the scalp of all irritation and keeps it healthful. The life of the hair 
is in the scalp. 
Cranitonic Hair-Food restores gray hair to its natural color, not by dyeing, but by gently stimulat- 
ing the pigment cells that give color to the hair. 
CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD is absolutely harmless, contains no grease, no vulgar 

perfume, sediment, dye matter or dangerous drugs. It is pure, clean, 

_ Clear as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results 

















Hair Education 


All readers of Collier’s Weekly who are troubled 
about their hair and who would like a microscopic 
examination of their hair, and will call or send a few 
hairs pulled from the head, or a sample from the daily 
combings, will receive from our Medical De vartment, 
by mail, Absolutely Free, a full report and diagnosis. 


Hair=Food Free 


To enable the public to observe its Purity, Learn of 
its Possibilities and what it_has done for others, a 
Trial bottle of Cranitonic Hair-Food and a book 
entitled Hair Education will be sent, by mail, pre- 
paid, to all who send name and complete address, 
and Ten Cents in stamps or silver to pay postage. 


CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD CO. 
BT HOLBORN VIADUCT 526 West Broadway, New York 6 RUE DE PAIX 
ALL DEALERS: ONE, TWO AND FIVE DOLLARS THE BOTTLE 








ECILIAN 
THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 


F you believed that the Cecilian was a more 
] perfect piano player than any other, that its 
rendering of any musical selection was more 
expressive, more artistic than that of any other, 
then the Cecilian is the one you would wish to 
buy, isn’t itP We believe that we can prove these 
facts to your entire satisfaction, and we will appre- 
ciate an opportunity of presenting the evidence to 
you. The Cecilian costs $250.00; monthly pay- 
ments if desired. Address 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., Dept. H 


Detroit, Mich. 
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of life, men 

would provide for its 
winter time, such adver- 
tisements as the above 
would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
‘will provide for amans 
own mature years-—and 
meanwhile protect 
his family. 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%2 Vice President 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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for the 
—the standard visible writer— 


represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with ita dig- 


and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. . The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities, Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter ‘ 





121 Lake Street, 
Chicago, IlI., U.S.A. 
Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St. ¢ 
London, England 


Typewriter ¥ 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present ¢ 


nified and profitable position for high class ¢ 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success ¢ 
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For Reasons 





of Stat 


A vivid little love story, 
beautifully illustrated; told 
simply, but with appealing 
interest. The story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 




















We will send any bicycle to any address with the under- 
standing and ment that you can give it 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL and if you do not.find it easier running, handsomer, stronger, 
better finished and equipped, more up to date and higher grade than any 
bicycle you can buy elsewhere at $5.00 to $15.00 more money, you can 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

Buys our new HIGH GRADE 1903 

. 1 0 95 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guarantee 

é stronger, easier riding, better equipped; better 

frame, wheels, hubs and bearings than you can get in any other bicycle 
for Jess than $20.00, 

OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at about 
ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. For 
Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises in bicycles and 
supplies, our Free Trial and G Pr ition and 
our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this ad. out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 
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Tartarlithine 


restores worn out organs 
to their old activities, and 
is thus the best remedy 
in those old chronic cases 
which seem to baffle treat- 
ment. It does not disturb 
the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET MEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLUTHINE Co 
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Two Notable Events 


HE old saying that peace has its victories as well as war is well 
exemplified by the achievement of Co/lier’s Weekly in having 
upon the scene of the two most picturesque and significant events 
of the year the two foremost American correspondents. These events 
were events of peace, but their importance is no less than if they 

had been of a more martial nature. The visit of King Edward of England 
to Pope Leo XIII., at Rome, and his visit to President Loubet, at Paris, 
were occasions that are unique in recent history. The visit to the Vatican 
was of course by far the more significant incident, and our 
readers shall have a story of it that will rank in excellence 
with the importance of the occasion. Our special corre- 
spondent, Mr. Frederick Palmer, was in Rome while the King 





was possible for others than the great personages themselves 
to be admitted. Mr. Palmer went to Rome fortified with 
exceptional credentials, which made it possible for him to 
obtain information and enjoy opportunities for observation frederick Palmer 
which no other correspondent could obtain. His report of 
the visit of the King to the Pope will therefore be a most interesting article. 
It will be illustrated with photographs, and, unless there is some unforeseen 
delay in the mails, it should appear in our issue of May 23. The story of 
King Edward’s visit to Paris will be written by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
as has already been announced in these columns. Mr. 
Davis went to Paris on behalf of Co/lier’s Weekly to witness 
- and describe the ceremonies and fetes that the Freach sa 
a well know how to prepare and carry out. His account 
of the royal reception should reach us in plenty of time to be 
published in the June Household Number, issued May 30. 
ei 
R. H. Davis 














The story will be fully and elaborately ‘illustrated with 
photographs taken especially for Co//ier’s by our special 
correspondent in Paris, Mr. V. Gribayedoff. 


The Outdoor Number 


NE of the leading features of next week’s Co/fier’s,-—which is to be 
devoted to the joys of outdocr life and to themes of springtime,— 
will be an article by Mr. Walter Camp, a glance at the sports of 
the coming season. A few other papers of interest to be included 

in the number are «* The Fascination of the Fan,’’ by Broughton Branden- 
burg (which is not at all what it might appear at first sight, but is a tale of the 
great game of baseball, or, as the author describes it, <‘the psychology of 
the spirit of the bleachers’’); «* A Tenderfoot Fisherman in Montana,’’ by 
Dan Beard, with illustrations by the author; ‘*The Excursion,’’ by 
Dorothy Canfield (being hints on inexpensive journeys to Europe); «* The 
Art of Fly Casting,’ with many photographs ;, <*Sport With Trout and 
Bass,’? by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.; ‘Little Things a Camper Should 
Know,’’ by W. B. Thornton, and other articles of varied interest. The 
illustrations will be in keeping with the variety of the text. The short story 
will be one of outdoor adventure and is called «* The Little God and the 
Machine,’’ by Eleanor Hoyt, with illustrations by W. Granville Smith. The 
news of the Balkans, where there has been some fighting between the 

Albanians and the Turks, will be pictured, and many other events 
of the day will be reflected in «* The Focus of the Time.”’ 














The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 17 of this issue. 
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THE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 

a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 

tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority but 


because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against inferior 
goods offered for the same purpose. J 
When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the ‘just as good”’ argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. P 
Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 


upon request. 


Berry Brothers, Limited 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York . Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
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alifornia 


and return from Chicago 
May 3 and daily May 12 to 18. 
Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. 
Strictly first-class tickets. Liberal 
time limits, choice of routes,three 
solid through trains daily. 


THE 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


Most luxurious train in the J 
\ world. Less than three days 
h en route. 

N The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western, / 
Union Pacific and / 
Southern Pacific 
Railways 




















Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world. We pudlish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 


‘Burlington 


’ Route 





I shall be, glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








Colorado in Summer 


is the most delightful.place in the councry. 
The health and pleasure resorts of this 
wonderful state are best reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 
which issues an elegant book ‘‘Picturesque 
Colorado,’ a copy of which may be had 
by enclosing 3 cents in postage to 

T. E. Fisuer, General Passenger Agent 
ENVER, CoLo. 



























PATENT SECURED] 


Or Fee Returned 





_— 
Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Frex. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 

















TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weeiiy 

STARK BRO §$, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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N JUDEA, TWENTY CENTURIES AGO, men got rich in one 
general way only, and that was by fraud and oppression. Hence, 
naturally, the belief that it was as difficult for a wealthy man to 
be good as for a camel to go through the eye of aneedle. Hence 
also the absolute connection between poverty and godliness. 

Spiritual principles remain, but their applications change. Oppres- 
sion, fraud and uncharitableness are still sins, but they are not to-day 
universal among the rich, nor are the poor superior in general moral 
feeling to the wealthy. Natural and useful occupation did not bring 
riches in the years when fishermen gave eternal form to moral truths 
in Galilee. To-day a good and helpful citizen naturally possesses and 
uses a certain amount of property, and nobody chooses the pauper as 
an ideal. After Mr. Pierpont Morgan had boarded the Cedric, via the 
second cabin gangplank, he was subjected to an old-time tirade on 
wealth. An old man, with white hair, pointed his finger at the finan- 
cier and cried out: ‘‘Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted and 
your garments moth-eaten.’’ Mr. Carnegie was on the ship and was 
doubtless included in the diatribe. Such a whole-souled condemna- 
tion of a man, merely because he is rich, apart from any use he makes 
of wealth, carries us back to the early days of history, 
when wealth itself meant depravity. Our circumstances 
make it right for us to judge money more discrimi- 
natingly. We need to know not only whether a man has money, 
but how he got it and what he does with it. If he obtained it by 
fraud, political bribery, or grinding hope and life out of his fellow 
beings, no gifts to charity or education will make him other than a 
bad man. If, on the other hand, his money has been and remains 
the means of honorable and humane employment, he is doing good, 
even if he does not indulge in gifts. He may add to his merit by 
gifts for good purposes, but far more important is the regular use 
he makes of his property. It is a little thing to give away three 
million a year if your income is six million. It is a great thing so to 
use fifty million, or fifty thousand, as never to wrong or to debauch 
a workman, a customer or a legislator. The possession of money in 
these days is one of the highest privileges. Once it allowed the 
owner to be charitable. Now charity is the least noble among the 
opportunities which it gives him. It gives him the opportunity to 
be just. It enables him to keep hundreds of his fellow beings happily 
and usefully employed, and to treat these employees not as if they 
were either machines or inferiors and charity seekers, but as if 
they were men like himself, with lives as important, with ambitions 
equally reasonable: 


OUNTERFEITING, BLACKMAILING, murder and disease have 

been calling the attention of immigration authorities to the 
quality of citizen that is now being presented to us by Southern 
and Eastern Europe. Thirty thousand a month is now the rate at 
which we are filling our country with South Italians; with the people 
who are a drag on Italy herself: Northern and Central Italy is ambi- 
tious and enlightened, progressive intellectually and industrially; and 
the greatest obstacle which the kingdom finds to taking a higher place 
in civilization is the south end of the peninsula, which seems to be 
hopelessly lawless, superstitious, dishonest, and lazy. This abscess 
is what we are kindly undertaking to assimilate. All over Italy lec- 
tures are now given, explaining to the people the advantages and 
methods of emigration; a very wise move for Italy, but one not so 
charming for us. The Italians in our cities, most of whom come 
from Naples and Sicily, are the most dangerous large 
class of citizens. The Italian immigrants are now a 
third of the whole. Many of them are brought over 
for definite work, in spite of the law against importation under 
contract to labor. Austria-Hungary, which comes second in vol- 
ume, is thinking of trying to keep its citizens at home. Russia 
and Finland are third, with three times as many as come from any 
more desirable nation. We were glad to have our country filled up by 
Irish and Germans, but we have ruthlessly excluded the Chinese, and 
we regret the inevitable presence of the negroes. How long shall we 
submit to an influx that will probably approach a million this year 
and surpass it next, when most of that million is of a quality which 
promises us no help and threatens degradation? As the laws now 
stand it is difficult to send back one immigrant out of two thousand; 
and, besides, deportation is a cruel method, to be used only in ex- 
tremity. What we need is new legislation, and Congress will do well 
to give the danger serious attention. 


ITALIAN 
LUGeE 


MPROVEMENTS ARE BEING ADDED to automobiles at such a . 


rate that we may soon possess a machine which will not only pick 
its way, at a hundred miles an hour, through business thoroughfares, 
but will be able, when in a mood of gayety or adventure, to run up 
the steps of a house or climb a tree in search of any cautious quarry 
who might not be otherwise bisected. The dangers of automobiling 
have a peculiar fascination. In hunting, a man has only the oppor- 


tunity to injure himself, a horse, sometimes a hound, and occasionally 


some half-wild animal. In football he can break his own collar-bone 
or the nose of his opponent. In baseball he may reach as far as the 
umpire. Nothing but automobiling requires the more complicated 
courage, not only to risk one’s own safety, but to add a much 
greater risk for others. Jeffries and Fitzsimmons are mere brutes, 
for their motions are calculable and commonplace. They stand in 
a little ring and skilfully indent each other’s person. They can 
never know the higher joy of the automobilist, who takes all noble 
risks and avoids all vulgar ones. He has the satisfac- 
tion of showing people his contempt for law. As he is 
rich, he pays his trivial fines with a grin, and proceeds 
as before. Then there is nothing more profoundly interesting than 
the uncertainty he has about the lives of so many fellow-creatures. 
Nobody could well be bored when he was likely to see a horse’s leg 
shattered by his huge engine, or a little child lying mangled in his 
wake; or perhaps even catch a glimpse of the mother’s grief as he 
sped safely on his way. The French nobles, before the Revolution, 
used to enjoy merely driving over common people in the street at 
any ordinary gait. The pleasures of the rich have become faster 
and more complicated since those simple days. 


EVER IN. THE HISTORY OF AMERICA was it more difficult 

to explain what our two parties stand for than it is to-day. Up 
to the last few years one distinct line of division has continued, what- 
ever the temporary issues. The party of Hamilton and the party of 
Jefferson have been separate forces, each working for a different and 
necessary principle. On the one hand, we had the interests of order 
and unity; on the other, those of individuality and the private man. 
After the war the Republican party continued to be on the whole the 
friend of authority and of property. The Democratic party continued 
to stand more for that doctrine of non-interference of which Jefferson 
is the leading exponent. Now, however, in the only two live prob- 
lems before us, it is impossible to apply these fundamental principles. 
The people are not enough interested in the tariff to debate it very 
keenly, except as it bears on the living issue of the trusts. Imperial- 
ism as a battleground no longer exists. We are left, then, with two 
things which strongly affect our welfare and our emotions. One is 
the overgrown power of capital. But who has taken the first efficient 
step to curb this power? The President of the Republi- 
can party, of the party which normally represents the 
interests of property. Who is the most respected leader 
of the Democracy to-day? The man, to be sure, whom many of the 
ablest and most honorable financiers hope to make President once 
more. The leaders of finance, independent of party, are against Mr. 
Roosevelt, and they are for Mr. Cleveland. This situation does not 
mean that the Republican party stands now for what Jefferson be- 
lieved, or the Cleveland Democrats for what Hamilton believed. Far 
What it does mean is that the old party names give us little 
light to-day. We must face the actual problems themselves, looking 
intently at the facts. The changes that need to be made in the cur- 
rency and banking systems, in order to give free play to national 
prosperity, are not party questions. Free silver is dead, but a true 
financial problem is very much alive. The best business men. of all 
shades of political faith are now at work trying to end the absurd 
situation by which a mere defect in machinery can limit our indus- 
trial well-being. On the other and more popular problem, the trusts, 
the opinions of men are now almost equally independent of party. 
Upon every one of us is now imposed the necessity of thinking for 
himself. 


from it. 


HERE IS AN ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION between social and 

political Democracy, and it is a good distinction to bear in mind. 
The father of the Democratic party was an aristocrat by birth and 
an aristocrat in his associations. He was a Democrat only in his 
political convictions. The greatest President we have had since 
Washington was entirely opposed to the political doctrines of Jef- 
ferson, but he was infinitely more democratic in his own nature. 
Lincoln was the first great Democratic President in one sense, as 
Jefferson was in the other. Lincoln’s Democracy was like that of 
Walt Whitman. He had a feeling of the brotherhood 
of man that Jefferson, with all his principles, did not 
share. A man was a man to Lincoln, not only as a theo- 
rem and a matter of right, but as a truth of his own nature. He 
liked every kind of man, and was interested in every kind. He was 
at home and familiar with a polished New England scholar, a slangy 
Western politician, a fiery Southern officer, a poor old woman, a 
private soldier, a foreign diplomat, a cheap Rabelais of the smoking- 
room. Nothing that was human was foreign to him. Politically, 
however, he was no Democrat, but a lineal descendant of Hamil- 
ton, Marshall and Webster. To-day it is important to keep these two 
things apart. Personal democracy has nothing to do with the ques- 
tions on which we'vote. We vote on measures, with far-reaching con- 
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sequences, not on the individual social habits of men. It is the busi- 
ness of the demagogue, or even of the popular politician, often to 
confuse these things. There is really just one point at which the 
Democratic ideal is pertinent to-day, and, as we have said, party 
lines do not aid us. Non-interference is the Democratic principle 
in politics. ‘*Do not, therefore,’’ says one man, who thinks he is a 
Democrat, ‘‘interfere with trusts. They are a natural development. 
Do not be paternal. Let a man get as rich as he can.’’ ‘‘No,’’ says 
another, equally Democratic, ‘‘we established a government with a 
Constitution to check it, and State rights and many devices to keep 
the individual man from being swallowed by any great central pow- 
ers. We must protect the individual human soul. We must not 
become a machine, but remain a free people, industrially as well as 
politically, and we will have laws to carry out this object of our Con- 
stitution.”’ The Supreme Court of the United States, between now 
and next November, will be thinking how to be fair to both of these 
Democrats. 


perry BUSINESS MEN have argued that it is absurd to 
charge a corporation with restraining trade when it actually 
increases the volume of trade and seems likely to continue to do so. 
Although leading financiers have made this argument, it rests on a 
failure to comprehend the meaning of a principle which is imbedded 
in our law and in our history. Restraint is a different thing from 
diminution. Even if one railroad combination, controlling the whole 
country, kept down rates and added to the volume of business, one 
evil would remain. When the colonists of America took up arms 
against Great Britain, it was not merely to defend their pockets. 
They rebelled less against the cost of stamps than against an inter- 
ference with their liberty. It is a mistake to look at the objection 
to monopoly as if it concerned only dollars and cents. It is possi- 
ble to pay too much for a decrease in price or an increase in produc- 
tion or in wages. Commerce now dominates the world, and one of 
our tasks is to keep any of its leaders from becoming absolute. Why 
do we not wish a despot to rule over us? The chance 
that he would make bad laws or do evil deeds is not the 
only reason. However considerate he were of individual 
and public welfare his very existence would be an end to freedom. 
The conception of liberty which caused the Revolution is a boon for 
which we pay the eternal price of vigilance. Our Supreme Court has 
a record of the highest honor. Through the perils of more than a 
century it has protected the right and freedom declared by our Con- 
stitution or inherited from the common law. We have kept, thanks 
to the courts, the legislatures and the people, a steady progress, 
guided by our ideal of a free democracy. We have avoided anarchy 
on the one hand and despotism on the other. The warning which 
has now been given to combined capital is a moderate step in our 
vigilant defence of liberty. Kings used to feel that all who objected 
to the place which the rulers had conquered for themselves were 
guilty of sacrilege. Mr. Baer finds an equal sacrilege in any question 
addressed to the majesty and divine freedom of accumulated money. 
Socialism, at one extreme, and despotic wealth, at the other, tend to 
crush the freedom of the individual; and the path of hope lies be- 
tween these two evils. 


LIBERTY 


LTHOUGH POSTMASTER-GENERAL PAYNE’S _ distinction 
between smuggling for profit and smuggling for economy has 
been received with jeers, it represents a principle on which thousands 
of Americans act. Perhaps fifty per cent of the first-class passen- 
gers returning from Europe not only pack their trunks with the studied 
intention of defrauding the Government, but, under the present, regu- 
lations, are compelled to commit deliberate perjury in order to accom- 
plish their small ‘‘economy.’’ They tell each other all sorts of lies to 
mollify their consciences, such as, for example, that the customs off- 
cers object to having small objects declared; which would be irrele- 
vant even if it were not false. Probably nobody supposes that the 
opinion of the hireling on the dock changes the moral law, and as a 
matter of fact that hireling, since petty bribery became 
dangerous, usually much prefers to have the dutiable ar- 
ticles declared and carefully arranged for his easy inspec- 
tion. Another feeble excuse for smuggling and perjury is that ‘‘every- 
body does it’’; a principle which could be applied in many regions of 
our cities to petty larceny. An amusing feature of the comedy is that 
much of the smuggling is done by devotees of protection. Are we, as 
a nation, less honorable in regard to money than the leading countries 
of Europe? It is a charge that is frequently made against us. Cer- 
tainly, regulations which are generally disobeyed, and which accustom 
thousands of people every year to committing perjury, can hardly in- 
crease our moral welfare. The general policy of protection is not 
involved. It is in no way affected by minor details about the amount 
of foreign purchases to be taken in free by private travellers. The 
oppressive regulations are demanded ,mainly by a few over-zealous 
dry-goods merchants in New York. These regulations should be 


altered, not only because they are vexatious and unpopular, but 


because they are a degrading school of perjury. The Treasury is 
rich enough to sacrifice a few dollars here or there when they inter- 
fere with the moral welfare of the country. 


E HAVE ALREADY INDICATED that Mr. Cleveland’s tactful 

and successful speech on the race problem was taken, like most 
other wise contributions on the subject, from the books and speeches 
of Booker Washington. Even the happy and much praised distinc- 
tion between prejudice and race feeling is a natural reminder of ex- 
actly the same collocation of words in the first chapter of ‘‘Up from 
Slavery.’’ Of course we have no desire to accuse of plagiarism, but 
rather to praise for usefulness, anybody who goes to Mr. Washing- 
ton’s books for guidance in this dark end complex difficulty. Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of $600,000 to Tuskegee Institute is said to have 
expressed an interest which began with the reading of ‘‘Up from 
Slavery.’’ The money was well spent, whatever may be thought of 
the literary effort about Moses and George and Booker Washington 
which accompanied it. We could wish that every person in the 
United States whose vote or acts or words are to have any bearing 
upon the Southern question might be presented with a complete set 
of Mr. Washington’s works. They are far more interesting than 
novels and far more instructive than economics. Any- 
body who can begin ‘‘Up from Slavery”’ and lay it down 
unfinished must be surprisingly dead to the real in litera- 
ture. It stirs the emotions, it broadens the sympathies, it clarifies 
the mind, and it is only the first in a series of books which are among 
the few that are needed by every reader who cares to be a diligent 
American citizen. Humane interest without sentimentality or temper 
is the spirit in which this hard and unfortunate situation in the South 
should be approached, and readers of Booker Washington will find 
humanity guided by exact knowledge, and earnestness tempered by 
a sympathy fairly distributed among whites and blacks. No college 
president in the country has given us as necessary, sound, and dis- 
tinguished thought as the President of Tuskegee Institute. Mr. 
Washington’s father was probably a white man and his abilities and 
moral traits therefore throw no strong light upon the capacity of the 
black race; but the vague future possibilities of the negro have little 
to do with our acthal question. If we educate them to be industrious 
citizens, with practical knowledge and some property, we shall have 
done the best thing for both races, and we need not harass ourselves 
with guesses about what may be or what might have been. 


F THE IRISH PROBLEM IS SOLVED it will remove finally one 

of the causes which kept up the long hostility between England 
and America, which is now giving place to cordiality. Does the day 
not seem remote, when to Lowell British interest in America was 
like an entomologist’s observation of a strange bug? Hawthorne, in 
English company, felt on exhibition, like a hippopotamus. Stevenson 
saw the Briton unbending to the American as to a performing dog. 
Emerson, visiting England, found the inhabitants deeming all outside 
their island but a heap of rubbish. It requires almost a historical im- 
agination to see our amiable Hawthorne dreading an English victory 
at Sebastopol, since he shrank from British'insolence, and thought 
hostile feeling toward America as essential a tonic to the English 
as their bitter ale. Washington Irving said he would trust implicitly 
an Englishman’s description of unknown islands in the Yellow Sea, 
but he would receive with caution his account of nations nearer 
home, which included the United States. ‘‘England,’’ says Feni- 
more Cooper, ‘‘a country that I could fain like, but whose prejudices 
and national antipathies throw a chill over all my affections.’? The 
Americans were distrustful; the British were contemptu- 
ous. The condescending and superior Briton of whom ~ 
we read, we of the present generation seldom see. He 
is not extinct, nor is he fabulous, but he is no longer the spokesman 
of his country. Our conditions have changed also, which partly ac- 
counts for the disappearance of the hostile view. Dickens was a 
great observer and it was part of his honesty to scoff at the Declara- 
tion of Independence read in the country of the slave. it was-with 
justifiable humor that Tom Moore pictured Thomas Jefferson dream- 
ing of freedom in his bondmaid’s arms. When we atoned for slav- 
ery in four years of blood, England’s spirit became more generous. 
Lesser facts have also changed. Formerly English travellers saw 
the land of freedom as one broad spittoon; to-day tobacco-juice no 
longer rules supreme. Trade was another barrier. Leigh Hunt said 
that when he thought of America he imagined one huge countei 
stretched along the coast. To-day nobody laughs at commerce. It 
is the guiding fact in the present course of history. Among the 
minor changes is our improvement in manners. The American, hap- 
pily still boastful of his country, is less obstreperous in bounding 
Columbia on the east by the primeval chaos and on the west by the 
Day of Judgment. The coming together of England and America is 
due to an increase of wisdom and understanding on both sides. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s 


HE ETERNAL DREYFUS CASE has forged to 

the front once more. On April 21 the former French 
military captain petitioned the Minister of War to grant 
him another trial, though this spectre of the army, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘Figaro,’’ is now under private inquiry. 
Up to the time of his last awakening, Dreyfus has 
been living quietly in Paris. The points on which he 
relies for a reopening of 
the case are improper in- 
fluence on the Rennes 
court by the introduc- 
tion of the annotated 
document ascribed to 
Emperor William, the 
false testimony of Cer- 
nuschi, one of the wit- 
nesses, and new evidence, 
not specified. Dreyfis’s 
letter is couched-in the 
most dramatic style. .He 
calls attention to his‘‘hor- 
rible suffering and cruel 
agony in a murderous cli- 
and says ‘‘false- 
hood and decepticn have 
stabbed me in _ the 
back.’”’ The revival of 
this celebrated case re- 
calls the great ‘‘beat’’ of 
the ‘‘Figaro,”” which in 
some~manner unknown secured and published the 
testimony taken on the Dreyfus trial by the criminal 
branch of the Court of Cassation—a prize coveted by 
every journalist in Paris. 
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Capt. Dreyfus and his Family 


NDREW CARNEGIE, on April 22, celebrated the 

sixteenth anniversary of his marriage by presenting 
$600,000 in five per cent United States steel bonds to 
Booker Washington’s Tuskegee Institute for colored 
people, and by a donation of $1,500,000 to furnish the 
Hague Court of Arbitration with a suitable ‘‘ Palace of 
Peace”’ and a library. The Hague offer was made to 
Baron. Gevers, Minister from the Netherlands, and pro- 
vides only that the Government shall supervise the dis- 
position of the money. The gift to the Alabama school 
is in the nature of an endowment fund, and provides 
for a life income to Booker Washington and his wife. 
For five years past Mr. Carnegie has been sending 
annually $10,000 to the institute. The first gift of the 
ironmaster was a $20,000 library, about four years ago. 
The Carnegie bequest will add $30,000 a year to the 
school fund, yet even with the present endowment 
of $110,000 and the added interest on $600,000 there are 
still $1,000,000 necessary before the school’s income will 
meet the current expenses. Our readers may remember 
a suggestion made in these columms some time ago, 
that the present status of Tuskegee offered a fine op- 
portunity to a philanthropist who wished to go down 
through history in company with the ‘‘Moses of his 
People,’’ whose inspiration and works promise to solve 
a problem old as the hills. 


HE POST-OFFICE SCANDAL has caused a tre- 

mendous sensation not only because of the exalted 
station of the accused officials, but because the Depart- 
ment, like the King, is traditionally exempt from wrong- 
doing. Official safe looting at Washington is the latest 
development. It appears that James N. Tyner, who held 
the office of Assistant Attorney-General, was permitted 
toresign last March, to take effect May 1, on condition 
that he ‘‘stay away” from the Department. While Mr. 
Tyner was lying ill at his home, 
Mrs. Tyner, wife of the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General (accompa- 
nied by a locksmith and the 
mother of former Assistant 
Attorney-General Harrison J. 
Barrett, who is a nephew of 
General Tyner), went to the 
office of her husband, April 21, 
and without molestation by the 
clerks rifled the official safe. 
The Tyners claimed that only 
private papers were extracted 
and subsequently submitted to 
Postmaster -General Payne a 
bundle of documents quite in- 
nocuous in character. Irregularities in the Assistant 
Attorney-General’s office came to light last March in 
connection with certain Western Turf Bureaus. Mr. 
Barrett, since leaving office, is said to have acted in 
an advisory capacity to several speculative concerns, 
some of which were under the ban of the postal au- 
thorities. ‘The office of A. W. Machen. Superintend- 
ent of the Free Delivery Division, is under investiga- 
tion, and’ numerous other employees are quaking in 
their shoes as the result of the detective labors of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, the 
Postmaster-General’s official sleuth, who is deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the crookedness, if it 
involves the entire Department. 





James N. Tyner 


WAR CLOUD is hovering over the East. The 
Russian bear, having fastened his claws on Man- 
churia, apparently does not mean to let go his grip. 
The Manchurian convention, which was agreed to after 
the temporary suppression of the Yellow Danger in 


China, contemplated that Russia should evacuate the 
peninsula in April, 1903, leaving free Niu Chwang 
and the northern provinces, and that the policy of 
the ‘‘open door’ should go into effect and _ treaty 
ports, including Niu Chwang, be established. On 
April 23, the Russian Government presented to China 
conditions of evacuation which practically call for the 
ceding of Manchuria. Russia demands that there shall 
be no new treaty ports or foreign consulates in Man- 
churia, that Russia shall appoint administrative offi- 
cials, collect customs revenues, have the use of Chinese 
telegraph facilities and control the sanitary regulations 
of the port of Niu Chwang. Japan promptly sent war- 
ships to Niu Chwang, and the United States requested 
an explanation from St. Petersburg. Russia entered 
Manchuria during the Boxer trouble in 1900, claiming 
that the Chinese had crossed the border into Siberia. 
Japan and Great Britain, by treaty in 1902, bound them- 
selves to oppose any seizure of territory in China or 
Korea. China sends millions of pounds of tea into 
Russia every year, but the bulk of her foreign trade 
is with Germany and Great Britain. Russia needs 
open winter ports and an outlet in Manchuria for 
her grain and immense mineral products in Siberia, 
which hold out potentialities beyond the dreams of 
man. Since the construction of the great Siberian 
railroad, Manchuria has been practically in the 
hands of Russia, and she is not apt to give it up 
without. a struggle. The contention grows out of 
these fundamental conditions. China has refused 
to grant Russia’s demands. 

HE CANAL COMMISSION, under the chairman- 

ship of Admiral Walker, has been for some weeks 
investigating the status of the Panama Canal, despite 
the hitch in Colombia’s ratification. The termination 
of this month will see the labors of the commission 
practically completed. The members have inspected 
the route, wharfs, standing machinery, conditions of 
climate and necessary sanitary arrangements to make it 
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The Panama Canal Commission, Admiral Walker, Chairman (x) 


possible for Americans to work on the great waterway 
without committing suicide—the fate of laborers of the 
French éompany, when hari-kari was a frequent occur- 
rence. | The Colcastilaris have not been allowed by the 
obstructionists to forget the British occupation of 
Egypt, which ensued from the construction of the 
Suez Canal, and the analogy is not thrown away on 
the minds of the people. In view of the opposition, 
President Marroquin will probably not call a special 
session of the Colombian Congress, so that the treaty 
will hardly be considered before the next regular ses- 
sion in July. The President says it will be hazardous 
to reassemble the Colombian members ‘‘till the precise 
psychological moment arrives for favorable action.” 
It has been suggested that as the country is de facto 
under military law the President may ratify, with the 
consent of his Ministers, ignoring Congress. 


ed WARSHIPS are being turned out at the rate 
of about one a week—which should be an object 
lesson to our friend the Czar. The latest addition to 
our navy is the Colorado, the first cruiser to receive 
the name of a State, hitherto the privilege of battle- 
ships alone. The Colorado was launched at the Cramps’ 
yard at Philadelphia in the presence of many United 
States officials and diplomats from Washington, and 
the entire Colorado Congressional delegation. Miss 
Cora May Peabody, daughter of the Governor of Colo- 
rado, broke the customary bottle against the prow of 
the new sea fighter as she slipped into the Delaware 





BS a, 
Miss Cora Peabody (x) at the Launching of the U.S.S. “Colorado” 
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River. The Colorado is the first of a new type of 
armored cruiser of the finest class. Coupled with the 
power of a battleship she has the heels of an ocean 
liner, and is one of the fastest ships of the new navy. 
Her contract price is $3,780,000. 


RIBERY AND CORRUPTION are disrupting 

several legislatures, but the scandals:in Missouri 
come in.for more than an ordinary share of public 
attention. Excise bills, road bills, slot machines, race 
track and insurance bills have been ‘‘worked’’. by the 
placing of the Almighty Dollar in the right place at 
the right time, and two grand juries, one sitting: at St. 
Louis and the other at Jefferson City, the capital, are 
beckoning to the iniquitous to 
come in and take their medi- 
cine. Lieutenant-Governor Lee 
last month made .a statement 
under oath detailing the his- 
tory of the notorious alum 
legislation. After the exposé 
the Lieutenant-Governor left 
the State. The alum bill, so- 
called, was a measure prohibit- 
ing the use of poisonous ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of 
food products. The list includes 
alum as used in the manufacture 
of baking powder. This practi- 
cally legislated baking-powder 
manufacturers of the State out of business, as they 
were unable to compete with the trusts, which control 95 
per cent of the cream of tartar in the United States, so 
that the independent concerns could not manufacture 
that kind of powder. On April 24 the Lieutenant- 
Governor returned to St. Louis from Chicago and ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury. It appears from the 
reports that the boodle money: apportionment was 
made at the Laclede Hotel, where statesmen who 
‘‘voted right’’ received from $500 to $2,500 each, each 
according to his market value. Circuit Attorney Folk 
has been warned that his life isin danger. Heisina 
position to get to the bottom of every boodling deal 
through in the State in the last two or. three years. 

ijeutenant-Governor Lee has resigned his office. 





Lieut.-Gov. Lee of Missouri 


NGLAND HAS HAD HARD LUCK in Africa, 

from Egypt to the Transvaal. What with fanat: 
ics who achieve Heaven through a violent death and 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies who are disinclined to shoot up their 
blood relations, the Mad Mullah has proved a formida- 
ble and relentless foe. The latest disaster comes from 
Somaliland, which the British have for a long time 
been trying to pacify. The Mad Mullah’s mission in 
life is to preach the Gospel according to his lights and 
to cut up, destroy and annihilate British and Egyptian 
troops sent to remonstrate with him. On April 18 he 
caught Major Plunkett, with a command of two hun- 
dred Sikhs and African rifles, at Gumburru, which is 
somewhere in the centre of 
Somaliland.. Nine British offi- 
cers and nearly the entire force 
of native troops were killed. 
‘Ran out of ammunition and 
fought with the bayonet until 
overwhelmed,’’ reads the de- 
spatch. Hadji Mohammed Ab- 
dullah, the Mad Mullah, only 
achieved political prominence 
a few years ago. After a pil- 
grimage to Mecca (which may 
or may not have consisted of 
a trip to Feringhi rifle manu- 
factories) he returned to the des- 
ert to revive the religious spirit 
of the tribesmen and back up his new creed with Mar- 
tinis and patent ammunition, which he had in great 
plenty. A bold man and a prophet (who possessed 
rifles), the fame of the Mad Mullah extended into 
Abyssinia; the tribes to the number of 80,000 insane 
men gathered to his standard, and in 1899 with an 
army at his heels he ‘‘declared war’”’ on the British 
invader. Then began the Somaliland campaign. 





Major Plunkett 


wr SOME LAWMAKERS were boodling oth- 
ers reverted to first principles of war club and 
assegai to secure the adoption of legislative meas- 
ures. Life is real and earnest in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, the latest ‘deliberative’ body to take the warpath. 
At Springfield,on April 23, the House of Representatives 
resembled a skirmish of the Mad Mullah. The street 
railway-municipal ownership law, which formed the 
plank of the Chicago Mayoralty election, came-up on 
the 23d; Speaker Miller refused a roll-call, and despite 
resence of many women in the House, a battle 
royal ensued. A member started to annihilate’ the 
Speaker, but was intercepted en route, and tempo- 
rarily engaged in the argument of a side issue, while 
the Speaker declared the House adjourned and made 
his escape in the mélée. The other House officials also 
had important business elsewhere. Ninety-seven mem- 
bers, or two-thirds of the whole, remained and elected 
Charles Allen Speaker pro tempore. The insurrection- 
ists then proceeded to untie all the knotty traction 
questions by declaring void ail action that had been 
taken, and arranging measures to suit themselves. Czar 
rule apparently does not go in Illinois. : 
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The Launching of the U.S.S. “Colorado” at 
Cramps’ Shipyard, Philadelphia, April 25 
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THE ACCIDENT TO “SHAMROCK III.” WHILE TRYING HER SAILS OFF WEYMOUTH, APRII 17 
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OF ITS ORIGIN 


The Mafia in America 


THE MYSTERIOUS SECRET ORGANIZATION THAT, FROM ITS 
HOME IN SICILY, HAS SPREAD ITS EVIL INFLUENCE AMONG 
ITALIANS IN ALL PARTS OF THIS COUNTRY—AN ACCOUNT 
OF ITS METHODS, 
WITH STORIES OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CRIMES AND 
OUTRAGES THAT HAVE BEEN ASCRIBED TO ITS MEMBERS 


By Allen Sangree 


AND A DESCRIPTION 














Batcher Shop at 16 Stanton Street, New York, 
where Benedetto Madonia, the latest victim of 
the Mafia, is supposed to have been murdered 


N A CERTAIN beautiful even- 
O ing, in the autumn of a year 
not long after Napoleon Bona- 
parte was exiled to St. Helena, An- 
tonio’Gallardin sat in front of his 
little wine-shop in Messina. The end 
of the street slipped into the Medi- 
terranean, and from his position Gal- 
lardin could see the usual crowd gath- 
ered at the quay, and beyond that, over 
the straits, vineyards and orchards slop- 
ing down from Calabria’s mountains. 
As he gazed upon this peaceful scene, 
the wine merchant was ‘aroused by a 
light touch on the shoulder, and turned 
to confront a stranger; dressed’ some- 
thing after the manner of a brigand, 
but bearing the marks of a gentle- 
man. 
‘What would you?”’ asked Gallardin, 
rising and bowing with true Sicilian 
politeness. 

“Only this, Signor Gallardin, a hun- 
dred scudi,’’ replied the other with easy assurance. 

‘‘By our blessed patroness, St. Rosalia, you’re a bold 
man,”’ said Gallardin angrily, for just below were pass- 
ing the night watch. 

‘Bold man for bold deeds,’’ from the other. ‘‘Do I 
get the scudi?”’ i 

‘Corpo di Baccho, no, you do not!”’ ‘¥ 

“Then you are a dead man, Signor Gallardin. Addio 
until—"’ the stranger tapped the hilt of his stiletto and 
smiled in a way that froze the wine merchant’ blood. 
The same evening two other shopkeepers in-Messina 
were urged to give a hundred scudi upon degmand of 
the ‘‘Society,’’ and they, too, refused. oe 

“T have just told your neighbor, Gallardin,’’ said the 
mysterious agent, in suave tones, ‘‘that his decision 
means certain death. Now, I really don’t want to kill 
you all, but by our holy St. Maria, that’s what will 
happen. Caramba, I go, but I will return!” 

Next morning Antonio Gallardin and the two neigh- 
bors were found each with a stiletto plunged in his 
back. Accustomed as they were to pictures of vio- 
lence, the folk of Messina shuddered with fear as they 
grouped near by, for upon each corpse was tacked this 
little legend: ‘‘By the hand of the Mafia.” 

That was nearly one hundred years ago. 

The other day—to be more accurate, on the morning 
of April 14 last—Mrs. Francis Connors, who is employed 
in a restaurant on the lower East Side of New York, 
was on her way to buy bread, as she frequently did, 
at a place on Eleventh Street. Though barely sun-up, 
New York was already throbbing with life. Down at 
the corner stood a policeman lightly swinging his club 
and yawning. A squad of white-clad street-sweepers 
were chatting noisily at their work. An ocean liner, 
taking advantage of high tide, was booming a hoarse 
whistle on her way past the Statue of Liberty. Truck- 
farmers from Long Island were landing at the ferry 
with a day’s produce for the great city, and through 
the blackened avenues Elevated trains banged to and 
fro. 

Mrs. Connors was just turning in from Avenue D, 








The Fatal Card 
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when she noticed a barrel standing beyond the curb 
‘‘as though it had fallen from a farmer’s'wagon.”’ On 
top lay.a coat, and that caught the thrifty woman’s 
eye, ‘‘for,’’ said, she to herself,.‘‘it’ll: make me a fine 
scrub-rag,”’ so she stepped to the street and took hold 
of it.’ Lifting the coat.she saw.a man’s head, covered 
with blood, and beside it a man’s foot, the body doubled 
up in grotesque fashion, the whole speaking of a dia- 
bolical murder. Enough to sicken any one, as it did 
Mrs. Connors, who screamed, pointed to the barrel and 
then ran away with her shawl over her head, half faint- 


ing. 
The policeman ceased twirling his club and walked 
toward the barrel, briskly, mind you, but not so fast 
as to shatter his dignity. He went about the grew- 
some job methodically, observing all the timeworn 
niceties, not even omit- 
ting to touch up an 
inquisitive street Arab 
with his night stick. 
The report which he 
subsequently sent in 
bulged with details. 
How he summoned a 
brother officer, tele- 
phoned to headquar- 
ters, kept ..back the 
crowd, noted the body 


“that, does not interest ss 


ug, though, -for an or- 
dinary . patrolman, it 
must be said«that this 
policeman noticed a 
good deal. Among 
other things he ob- 
served that the victim 
had beer! stabbed thifs, 
teen times in the neck 
with exactly the same 
sort of weapon that 
was used to murder 
the wine merchant of 
Messina. 

Of course, we do not 
mean to say that this 
New York policeman 
ever heard of Antonio Gallardin:.. He-perhaps could not 
even point out Messina.on the map. : But-he did know 
enough of Italy and her people to conclude that the man 
who was afterward identified as Benedetto Madonia had 
been slain by his brethren, been done to death by the 
‘‘Society,’’ and so the good officer added to his report, 
as a sort of tip for the detectives: ‘‘Looks like the 
hand of the Mafia.’’ 

This was not an inspiration. The officer had made the 
same suggestion on other occasions. Like almost every 
American citizen who reads, this policeman takes for 
granted the existence of a Mafia. Since the murder of 
Chief of Police Hennessy in New Orleans, some twelve 
years ago, we haye seen the word mentioned again and 
again. It is as well known as an advertisement for 
breakfast food. 

And yet no man, woman or child has come forward 
with proof that there is or ever 
was any such society. You will 
find but little reference to it in 
history or fiction. The latest dic- 
tionary does not even mention the 
word. Nine Italians out of ten will 
declare on oath the thing is a myth. 
In spite of all which Coroner Scholer 
in New York the other day was com- 
pelled to postpone the selecting of a 
jury in the ‘“‘barrel case,’’ from the 
fact that some of the-twelve citizens 
already chosen declined to serve, be- 
ing terrorized by the ‘‘vengeance of 
the Mafia.’’ 

What sort of a dread mysterious 
organization is it, then, the very name 
of which can make a strong man 
tremble? How is it that a society, 
real enough when it comes to mur- 
der, blackmail or vengeance, seems 
to have no more existence than a 
rainbow? If there is a’ Mafia—and 
you may scarcely find a city, a min- 
ing town or a factory village in Amer- 
ica where the word is not a symbol 
for death—why does not the United 
States Government try to blot it out, 





Shop kept by an Italian at 12 Prince Street, 
New York, which is believed by the Police to be 
the principal headquarters of the Mafia Society 


even by taking the extreme measure, if necessary, of 
stopping all immigration from Sicily and lower Italy? 

The facts, meagre as.they are, show that, from the 
day a Mafiosa made his demand of the wine merchant 
in Messina, the society known as Mafia turned its ener- 
gies to blackmail. . Previous to that it had been a sort 
of vigilance committee organized to slay brigands and 
protect property. «As one Italian described it to me, the 
Mafia then might have been called a citizens’ union; 
afterward it degenerated into a Tammany Hall, only 
far more desperate. 

From Sicily the Mafia spread to Calabria in Italy, 
where it affiliated to some extent with another secret 
society, the Camorra. Both became such powerful and 
pernicious factors in the State that an effort, partly 
successful, was made to suppress them. But though 
the societies’ political 
influence might be cur- 
tailed, their blackmail- 
ing demands grew only 
the more persistent, 
and the writer is in- 
formed that to-day 
every importer and ex- 
porter in Sicily or Cala- 
bria pays his toll to the 
Mafia much the same as 
he settles with the col- 
lector of taxes. 

‘““There is just as 
much mystery about 
this society in Italy,’’ 
said my informant, “‘as 
in the United States. 
You might live in Pa- 
lermo or Messina with 
all your neighbors 
members of the Mafia, 
and yet never hear the 
word mentioned. It is 
something that no one 
cares to talk about. We 
only know that money 
is extorted right and 
left, because it is cer- 
tain death to refuse, 
and unless these mur- 
derers: are caught red-handed, they are rarely con- 
victed.. A Mafiosa never ‘squeals,’ as you call it in 
this country. No more will the relatives of a Mafia 
victim help the police. If they know the murderer, 
however, they will bide their time and pay him in his 
own coin. 

“The essential idea is opposition to governmental 
authority, a condition of the spirit. The Mafia itself 
has no recognized head, no one to give orders or pass 
judgment. The society includes one or two good men; 
the great majority are vile. They have an oath, I be- 
lieve, and certain forms of procedure, for instance, in 
the choosing of one who is to commit a murder. But 
for entire secrecy they rely upon each man’s hatred for 
established law and the fear of vengeance.”’ 

In connection with this it is interesting to know that 
there is no such word as Mafia in the Italian or any 
other language. From two or three sources the writer 
learned that, according to the Sicilian legend, Mafia is 
really a cryptogram, each letter representing one word 
of a five-word oath. The first is mordo, meaning death, 
and the whole is an oath which obligates the Mafiosa to 
put to death by ‘‘dagger, pistol or fire.’’ 

Do not put this aside as being too melodramatic for 
our prosaic twentieth century. The whole existence of 
this society; lasting now for one century, is so fraught 
with picturesque tragedy, that compared with its an- 
nals, the most extravagant fiction seems dull. Ever 
enterprise undertaken by the Mafia is out of the ordi- 
nary, whether kidnapping, murder, blackmail or coun- 
terfeiting. Every man in the order is prepared to ful- 
fil his oath, too, but he demands an even chance. 

From a confession alleged to have been made last 
year by a Mafia prisoner, charged with the killing of 
Catania in Brooklyn, these murderers are described as 
deciding who shall put a man to death by the tossing 
of cards. The elect sit about a table, the cards are 
shuffled, and: one starts to deal. Ace of diamonds is 
the fatal card, and the man to whom it is dealt is given 
a certain time within which to accomplish his mission. 

By the account of a Secret Service man who stumbled 
into a Mafia crowd while looking for Anarchists, the 
favorite method is what they call “Thirty-three.” In 
this rate count the candidates, six, a dozen, or twenty, 
put both hands on the table, but withdraw whatever 
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The daily influx of Italian immigrants way 
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fingers they choose. Each finger is counted, beginning 
from a certain point, and the owner of finger No. 33 is 
eliminated. He sits by to see the test narrow down 
to two persons, one of whom will surely be elected. 

Detectives who have had intimate dealings with these 
cutthroats—dealings that savored not a little of Mafia 
methods—tell other stories of the society and its mys- 
teries, but they are apparently woven with extravagant 
romance to such an extent that hardly any one would 
give them credence. More important for the American 
to know is that last year there landed on our shores 
from Italy and Sicily about 225,000 immigrants. Dur- 
ing the month of March there passed in one thousand 
Italians every day. Most all were from the southern 
part of Italy and Sicily. And it is fair to estimate, at 
least, one Mafiosa out of every ten new-comers. What 
will be the result of this criminal influx after ten years, 
when several million more will have landed, is a prob- 
lem for rather serious consideration. 

Equipped with citizen papers, these Italian outlaws 
scatter all through America, Canada and Mexico. Last 
year, on nearly the same day, their bands murdered a 
merchant in Brooklyn, burned the house of a fellow 
countryman in Hazleton, Pa., and kidnapped a rich 
citizen of the City of Mexico, holding him for $50,000 
ransom. Thus far they have not dared to hold up any 
person of prominence like Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. 
Morgan, but they may get to it in time. 

For the.most part their operations are confined to 
counterfeiting and blackmailing their own country- 
men. In pursuance of these crimes, a murder is every 
now and then committed. The stabbing of Benedetto 
Madonia is a precise illustration. 

This man was associated with a counterfeiting gang 
that has engaged the efforts of William G. Flynn, Chief 
of the New York Division of the Secret Service, for 
more than a year. Madonia’s brother-in-law, De Prima, 
was also of the crowd, but is now serving a four years’ 
sentence in Sing Sing. 

There Madonia visited him recently and learned that 
the $1,000 raised to help De Prima had been appropri- 
ated by the ‘‘gang.’’ Enraged at this breach of honor 


Russia’s 


PERTAIN American newspapers, 
reaching some very curious con- 
clusions as to the rights of Rus- 
sia to her newly acquired ter- 
ritory in Manchuria—without 
pioper understanding of the 
mutual relations of the powers, 
and forming erroneous views as to 
their material resources—have expressed the convic- 
tion that, should Russia decline to recede from her 
position, an armed conflict is inevitable. To show 
the futility of these propositions let me say, at the 
outset, that, in the unfinished war in the Philip- 
pines, which still holds forth menace for the fut- 
ure, you might have learned that, in the words of 
the Austrian strategist Montecuculi, to make war 
three things are needed: Money, money and money. 
And these three things Japan, which is considered 
Russia’s chief opponent, lacks. 





Japan too Poor to Fight? 


American capitalists, with all their ambitions in the 
sphere of world-politics, will scarcely provide them 
for Japan, for the simple reason that Japan is already 
over head and ears in debt, and the native resources of 
the country can not guarantee even the interest on her 
loans. Further, if we come to compare the armed 
resources of Japan and Russia, one may straightway 
perceive the utter discrepancy between the two na- 
tions. Russia’s Pacific squadron is twice as strong as 
that of Japan. Against the army of invasion which 
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By Alexis Edrikhine, Political Editor of the 
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Mafia, Be- 
nedetto Ma- 
doniacamefrom 
his home in Buffalo 

to demand the return 
of the fund. His wife im- 
plored him not to visit New 

York. But Madonia swore on 
the brass crucifix about his neck 
that he would compel the Mafia to 
accede. The threat he probably used 

was a promise to betray the whole gang 
and take his punishment with the rest. So 

futile was his errand that, but for Secret Service 
vigilance, it is extremely doubtful whether Mado- 
nia’s body had ever been identified. If the Mafia is 
mysterious to the point of uncanniness in its opera- 
tions, hardly less so are those men employed by the 
Government to hound its members. 

‘‘The moment I had word of this band of Italian 
counterfeiters,’’ narrated Chief Flynn to the writer, 
“I put my cleverest men on the trail. They were 
Americans for the most part who know as much about 
the Mafia as it is possible for an outsider to learn. 
They watch them in every State of the Union, dress- 
ing as Italians, speaking the dialects fluently and even 
going so far as to join the bands. 

‘‘Two of my men in this way gained the confidence 
of the man Morello, and the particular set of Mafia 
working in New York. We learned that the headquar- 
ters were at No. 8 Prince Street, No. 228 Elizabeth 
Street and No. 16 Stanton Street. At this time there 
was no hint of murder, and we were concerned only in 
finding persons from whom Morello was receiving the 
queer money. We had him marked as the man who got 
counterfeit in bulk from some other band that made it. 

“‘At two o’clock on the day before the murder Ma- 
donia turned up. He was a stranger. It was impor- 
tant to keep him in view. He seemed to be on good 
terms with the counterfeiters and we, therefore, con- 
cluded he was the out-of-town agent. I detailed Burns 
and Henry to’keep this man in sight. I supposed he 
might turn out a rare find. © ; 

‘‘And so he was dogged every step until he entered 
No. 16 Stanton Street, at eight o’clock on the night of 
April 13. We rested on the case, feeling that a good 
day’s work had been accomplished in spotting the 
band’s. outside .agent.”” : 

That was probably the last seen of Benedetto Ma- 
donia alive, by any one excepting the Mafia. Whether 
the cards were dealt in that squalid butcher shop, and 
one man, now charged with the crime, got the ace 
of diamonds or was last counted out in the ‘‘Mafia 
Thirty-three,’’ is not likely to be ever known. 

The coincidence of a Secret Service man noticing a 
covered wagon leaving No. 16 Stanton Street on the 
morning of the murder, and the fact that the barrel 
in which Madonia was dumped had been hauled some 
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distance, aroused 
the suspicions of Chief 
Flynn, who immediately com- 
municated with Inspector McClusky. 
The Government agents quickly identified 
the body as that of the counterfeiter whom they 
had reported as ‘‘new-comer.”’ In this way was one 
murder, at least, quickly laid at the door of the Mafia. 
This incident only goes to show, however, what little 
chance there is of stamping out the most dangerous in- 
stitution that everttook fuothold in America. The bet- 
ter class of Italians, professional men, graduates of 
universities, say that unless we change our police and 
political systems, or restrict immigration in some way, 
the Mafia will become a genuine menace to American 
life. 

The Italians pervade nearly every section of the 
country. They are the most dangerous element that 
bequeaths to our posterity. They contribute hardly 
anything to the nation’s bone and sinew. They as- 
similate American doctrines more leisurely than any 
other class of immigrants. They prefer to remain in 
ignorance and oppose the Constitution. 

The sordid desires of a political boss offer every in- 
ducement to those brigands who land by the thousands 
every month and scatter over the country. The busi- 
ness of getting votes influences a politician, even 
though he be a shining light in the United States 
Senate, with the consequence that even Mafia gangs 
are protected. 

This applies to the Kansas village as well as to Cherry 
Hill, New York, where a law-abiding citizen has just 
been compelled to: close up his grocery store because 
he refused to give a Mafia agent the sum of $250. The 
grocer could not beligve that, within a stone’s throw 
of a police station, any ‘‘gang’’ could force him to such 
an issue. 

Two weeks ago he was struck down in broad daylight 
and nearly killed. The same day his daughter was 
felled by a black-jack and his clerk violently assaulted. 
The policeman on beat told the writer that it was use- 
less to make any arrests, as the gang were protected 
by two powerful political leaders who would not only see 
that the prisoners were discharged in court, but would 
also have the officer dismissed from the force. 

So far-reaching is the Mafia’s red hand that decent 
Italians have been hounded from one city to another in 
America, and finally pursued back to the mother coun- 
try. The most striking case is that of a physician who 
had been practicing in Chicago for twelve years. One 
morning he received through the mail a letter written 
in Gothic characters, asking whether he would rather 
give up $2,000:or receive a bullet. He knew instantly 
what it meant, but held on until his personal friends 
pleaded with him to leave for the sake of his family. 

The physician came to New York hoping to find pro- 
tection, and his friends there stood by offering him all 
aid. When several attempts had been made upon Dr. 
T——’s life, as well as upon members of his family, 
he could stand it no longer, being a physical oy 
and secretly set sail for Italy. 

America is such a vast country that the persecution 
of an Italian citizen by a foreign society of malefactors 
may not seem of overwhelming importance. But when 
that society is being reinforced by constant immigra- 
tion and shielded by our own political leaders, might 
not its existence, for the sake of posterity, be made a 
subject of governmental attention? 


Manchuria 


“Novoie Vremia”’ 


! Canada. So England preferred to pay with the 





The author of this article, by virtue of his contributions on Russian and inter 
politics published in the leading political organs of St. Petersburg and Paris, is a recog- 
nized authority.on this subject abroad. Having seen service as a Captain of Engineers 
in the Russian army, he resigned his commission to serve as a war correspondent for the 
“‘Novoie Vremia” in South Africa, China, and in the Philippines. 
despatched to America to study the military and political affairs of the New World. 


Japan is to transport, one knows not exactly how, to 
a point on the mainland, one knows not exactly where, 
Russia has on the spot, ready for instant action, two 
hundred thousand regulars and seventy thousand Cos- 
sacks, whose martial qualities are known to others be- 
sides the natives of Asia. It is therefore plain that for 
— to declare war against Russia would be to sign 
er own death warrant. 

You may, of course, say that Japan has a trusty ally 
in England; to this, allow me to reply by the following 
question: Why was it that, in the preliminary warfare 
of words which began the Venezuelan dispute, England 
came forward as valiantly as her allies, while, when the 
Germans bombarded Fort San Carlos, the English offi- 
cers went so far as to excuse themselves, in talking to 
American officers, for having even been present at this 
spectacle? Personally, I answer the question in this 
way, that Germany, counting on her allies, England 
and Italy, was seeking friction with the United States, 
with a defined determination to bring it about. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, counting on a bluff and on Mr. 
Hay’s sympathies, wished to test the Monroe Doctrine, 
but reflected that, for the immediate pleasure of join- 
ing with Germany in the destruction of the American 
fleet, she would have to pay by the ultimate loss: of 


He has now been 


sacrifice of her self-respect, which cost nothing. 

Now Russia has against England a much 
weightier argument than even Canada; to wit, 
India, which yields England a revenue of a 
billion and a half dollars. On the very fron- 
tiers of India stands Russia’s Turkestan army, 
numbering a quarter of a million admirable soldiers, 
whose mobilization would only take the time to open 
the envelopes in which their orders and destination are 
already written. This perpetual threat directed against 
the most vital point of the British Empire, while it is 
a constant source of petty irritations, also serves asa 
most valuable deterrent. England will not declare war 
against Russia—especially now. If, after the Transvaal 
war, English consols fell from 113 to go, thar is, 23 per 
cent—after a war with Russia could she sell them to 
the German banks for 50 per cent? 


What is the “Conflict’’ to be? 


The most warlike of the American papers do not 
threaten Russia with any adversaries except England 
and Japan; yet several American dailies, and even 
statesmen like Senator Beveridge, menace Russia with 
a “‘conflict.’”” I must admit that the meaning of this 
word is not quite cleat to me. Does it mean the send- 
ing of a diplomatic note, or something else? But my 
subjective impression is, that the real profit of this con- 
flict will fall to the diplomatists of Berlin, who are 
clearer sighted, and can discern between serious issues 
and ‘diplomatic trifles. 

















The Lord Great Chamberlain of the Republic 


.N THE OFFICIAL LISTS he appears 
as Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. In fact, he is ‘‘Lord 
Great Chamberlain’’ to the President. 
Ours is in no sense an Anglo-Saxon 
country, though it is still called so be- 
cause it was Anglo-Saxon in a limited 
sense up to the second or third decade 
of the last century. But it has many curious Anglo- 
Saxon survivals or engraftings, one of them a passion 
for giving things misleading names. 

Perhaps there was once a Lord Great Chamberlain 
who was merely Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds at the lower end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
But that was a long time ago. For many years the 
Major of Engineers assigned to that title with the rank 
and pay of colonel has been actually the chief officer 
of the President’s court, the manager of what might 
pe called his public household. Whenever the Presi- 
dent entertains on a grand scale he is obviously in com- 
mand, directing the ceremonials, superintending the 
evolutions of his staff of dancing and small-talk army 
men, overseeing the assiduities of the court retinue 
of servants. When a new ambassador or other eminent 
personage, domestic or foreign, arrives, he is the func- 
tionary who puts on a gorgeous uniform, drives in state 
in the President’s carriage to the visitor’s lodgings, es- 
corts him to the President, introduces him, takes him 
away and escorts him back to his lodgings. Also he in 
large measure directs the expenditures from the White 
. House privy purse. 





Ghe Written and the Unwritten Law 


The Constitution and the Statute Book make no pro- 
vision for a Lord Great Chamberlain. But constitu- 
tions and institutions are vastly different. Half the 
President’s time is given to matters contained or sup- 
posed to be contained in the written laws, the other 
half to things set down in the unwritten laws and no- 
where else. When we broke away from Europe and 
European political and social ideas, we did not get rid 
of those customs for high executive officers which had 
been established among us by royal colonial governors. 

Thus, the unwritten laws say that the President must 
have a court just like a king or other royal reigning 
person. It must be disguised and modified, but it must 
be the ‘‘real thing’’ in its essence. A court involves a 
place to hold it, officers to conduct it, an etiquette to 
guide it and money to keep it going. The written laws 
provide for a Presidential residence—they permit the 
President to sit rent-free. That provision readily 
stretches sufficiently to cover a place to hold court. 
Again, the written laws permit the President to detach 
certain public officers for rather indefinite purposes. 
There you have a Lord Great Chamberlain and a 
Lord High Steward, etc., provided with compara- 
tive ease. As for etiquette, that part of the un- 
written law need not be reconciled to written law 
because etiquette costs nothing but headaches and 
heartburnings—and the only reason for attempting 
to reconcile written law and unwritten is, of course, 
the matter of money expense. Finally, the written 
laws provide, or can be stretched to provide, the money 
for all the bigger items of court expenses—furnishings 
and repairs and alterations, linen, china, flowers, cooks, 
scullions, butlers, coachmen, footmen, door openers and 
door closers, card carriers, light, heat, everything ex- 
cept what is eaten and drunk. As yet no way has been 
found to stretch the written law or the good nature 
of Congress to cover the court appetite. It must be 
appeased out of the President’s salary. 


Ghe Present Lord Great Chamberlain 


The most important, though by no means the most 
expensive, item in the court budget charged against 
the public, is the Lord Great Chamberlain who con- 
ducts the court and executes either directly or indi- 
rectly all that pertains to the social side of life at the 
White House. He is always an officer of engineers. 
He must.be a person of knowledge, of tact, of good 
appearance. He is at present Colonel Thomas W. 
Symons, lately appointed to succeed Colonel Bing- 
ham, deposed apparently because he forgot that a 
Lord Great Chamberlain is not sole owner and pro- 

. prietor of the court but is a servant who must obey 
orders if they come from high enough up. 

Lord Great Chamberlain. has ever been a distin- 
guished office. It was never so distinguished as now. 
And, unless there is some sort of extraordinary con- 
vulsion and revulsion, it is destined to become almost 
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eminent., For the White House has entered a new and 
dazzling period of social splendor which should pres- 
ently make it as little different from the residence of a 
monarch as is the Elysée Palace where lives the Presi- 
dent of France’s imperial democracy. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s notion of the Presidential office is 
that it is the centre of authority and also the centre 
of honor. To erect it into the centre of authority, he 
has cowed the legislative branch of the Government by 
winning for himself popular idolatry and by convinc- 
ing Senators and Representatives that his will is the 
concentrated essence of the will of the people, to be 
opposed at the risk of provoking the vengeance of the 
people; also, he has pushed into such matters as the 
coal strike, the composition of the family, the princi- 
ples of militant patriotism, the duty of citizenship, the 
obligation of the rich to live and to spend wisely. No 
other President since Jackson has been so directly and 
obviously the people’s representative; and not even 
Jackson displayed such all-round anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the people. Of contemporaneous heads of na- 
tions in civilization only the German Emperor ap- 
proaches him in this respect. The Emperor, thanks 
to a different political system, is able to surpass him. 

But this conception of the President as a centre of 
political, intellectual and sociological authority is only 
half of a mighty whole. The other half is his concep- 
tion of the President as a centre of social honor. Not 
only must the democratic over-lord, anointed with the 
divine oil of popular approval, be the embodiment and 
exponent of the popular will; he must also be the 
source of honor, the recognizer of merit. Does one 
sing well? Does one paint well? Does one write well? 
Does one lead in education or literature or law or so- 
ciology or finance or commerce or trade? Is one in the 
forefront of any sort of useful and broad activity? 
Then the President of the American people must en- 
tertain him, must take his hand in that hand which 
is a sort of composite of eighty million right hands of 
fellowship. The approving accents of that voice, whose 
‘‘De-light-ed/”’ is the composite of eighty million ap- 
proving voices, must tickle his ravished ears; he must 
at the Presidential board eat and drink the composite 
hospitalities of eighty million dinner or luncheon tables. 


Ghe Whole Family Elected to Office 


In a real, plain-as-an-old-coat democracy the Presi- 
dent would be a business person only, keeping his of- 
ficial life and his social life separate and distinct. The 
one would be public, the other private. He would 
have no more to do privately with those with whom he 
is officially brought into contact than would the head 
of a big business with his assistants, employés and cus- 
tomers. Social life is in a democratic society altogether 
of and by the family; and theoretically the President’s 
wife and children, the wives and children of the other 
public officials, are left in private life when the man of 
the family takes office. Practically, however, they are 
all elected, and, if the written law provides no honors 
for wife and children and other relatives of the success- 
ful candidate, unwritten law must be created to repair 
the grave, the intolerable omission. 

Hence the elaborate, the complex, the awe-inspiring 
system of precedence. Every one, from President and 
his family and their remotest connection visiting Wash- 
ington down through all branches of official life to 
grandniece of the scrubwoman who sees to the base- 
ment steps of the smallest public building, has his or 
her exactly defined and jealously guarded station in 
the social hierarchy. Naturally the most interesting 
part of this imposing structure that descends tier on 
tier from the august and exalted Chief Magistrate is 
the court—the President, his Cabinet (Cabinet ‘‘ minis- 
ters,’ to give them the fanciful title they love best), 
the Ambassadors and ministers and staffs of the vari- 
ous embassies and legations, the families of all these. 
And this means the White House and the Lord Great 
Chamberlain—the White House, the stage; the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the stage manager. 

The White House was always inadequate—it would 
have been adequate only for carrying’ out the demo- 
cratic idea of the Presidential office, the idea set forth 
in the meagre written laws. For the splendid, imperial- 
democratic concept of Mr. Roosevelt, the White House 
was ridiculous. Many a previous President and his 
wife, conscious of the social possibilities of the Presi- 


dential office and yearning to develop them, have sighed 
over and moaned over and hinted about the petty pro- 
portions of the ‘‘Executive Mansion.’’ But political 
timidity restrained them from insisting upon expan- 
sion and elaboration. Mr. Roosevelt, confident that 
the people understood and approved him, and full of 
enthusiasm for his exalted concept of a new Presidency 
to suit the new era of the republic, boldly ventured 
where other Presidents had shrunk back. He de- 
manded adequate quarters for the imperial-democratic 
court. The result is a new White House, a fit theatre 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s social activities, a fit field for the 
operations of an energetic and sympathetic Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 


White House,—Ghe Nationai Hotel 


Mr. Roosevelt entertains, not occasionally but con- 
stantly, not exclusively but democratically, not mea- 
grely but lavishly, not a few score guests but hundreds 
and thousands. He has a multitude of guests to lunch, 
a multitude to dine, a multitude to hear music or to 
take part in various kinds of ‘‘drawing-rooms’’ and 
levees, a multitude to stay the night under his roof 
—not a multitude all at one time but a multitude in 
the aggregate. Rich and poor, snob and democrat, 
black and white, American and foreigner, capitalist 
and laborer, Maine woods guide, Western scout, fash- 
ionable and frouzy—all equally welcome, all equal at 
his court. Morgan and Jacob Riis, Countess de Castel- 
lane and Booker Washington, Wild Bill and Bishop 
Potter, Duse and Rough Rider Rob, Will Allen White 
and a New York cotillion leader. Not long ago when 
some one said in his hearing, ‘‘There’s no first-class 
hotel in Washington,’’ he replied, ‘‘You forget the 
White House.’’ He has made it indeed a national hotel 
or rather a national assembling place. And he is ever 
unsatisfied, is ever reaching out for more and more 
‘‘doers,’’ for more and more people of interest or im- 
portance. He wishes all people of mark to bask in the 
Presidential sunshine, to give him the benefit of their 
intellect or character or whatever they may have that 
is worth seeing or hearing. For, he wishes to receive 
as well as to give. And he is determined that his court 
shall be entirely and completely representative. 

It has been a busy winter for the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain. Next winter will be busier. 

The new White House, the social centre of the repub- 
lic, the fountain of a society that exalts intellect and 
character above birth and boodle and breeding, is the 
first step toward an entire new Washington. In every 
street at all fit for residential purposes great houses are 
going up for the leisurely rich, and smaller but attrac- 
tive houses for the leisurely well-to-do. It is obvious 
to the most casual observer that to-morrow will see a 
brilliant and attractive and numerous society seated at 
Washington, a society devoted to art and luxury and 
entertaining, a very democratic society made up of rep- 
resentatives of all the classes that triumph in a democ- 
racy, associating on terms of equality and revolving 
round the President. 

But private enterprise, gréat though it is and will be, 
can not compare with the public projects. Ai the Con- 
gressional Library are exhibited models of the Wash- 
ington the public administration purposes to build, has 
already begun to build. It will be a city of magnificent 
boulevards and parks and drives and public buildings 
and national monuments. It will be probably the most 
splendid and most beautiful city in the world. And it 
will preserve the unique and peculiarly attractive qual- 
ity of the present city—the absence of commerce and 
commercial talk. It will probably be the one great 
city on earth where all who are not servants and 
tradesmen think and talk chiefly politics, literature, 
art, science—when they are not talking scandal and 
personal gossip and envying each other’s rank or looks 
or clothes or establishments. 


Ghe Cost of Entertaining 


Mr. Roosevelt’s White House, astounding though it 
is as a sudden development, is but the crude beginning 
of this Washington of to-morrow. But it is a begin- 
ning—a most audacious move on the part of one of the 
most audacious men who ever rose to first place in 
the republic. 

This year the White House demand upon Congress 
for running expenses leaped from the customary $25,000 
to $60,000. As Mr. Roosevelt’s salary is just under a 
thousand dollars a week and as he evidently believes 
the people expect the President to spend his salary 
upon the embellishment of the position, it appears that 
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the new White House, the new court, is now on the 
average costing in the neighborhood of $2,000 a week, 
half from the pocket of the people, the other half from 
Mr. Roosevelt's private pocket. As the heavy expense 
is crowded into five months of the year—December to 
April inclusive—the probabilities are that the new 
Ww hite House is custing during the season not far from 
This means that the new departure has 
j and has perhaps trebled the cost of 
the White House court—for most Presidents have 
contributed about half their salary toward holding 
court and have called on Congress for a supplement- 
ary appropriation of $25,000 a year. 

A few years ago such figures as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
would have caused a huge outcry. In every part of the 
land, in city as well as in country, hands would have 
been thrown up and ‘we, the people,” would have 
ejaculated, ‘‘Three thousand dollars a week! Mercy 
onus. The fellow must be crazy. What ave we com- 
ing to?’’ But we think in large sums nowadays and 
the establishments of our multi-millionaires have ac- 
customed us to big expenditures for what were univer- 
sally regarded as prodigalities less than half a genera- 
tion ago. Scores of millionaires spend several times 
$2,000 a week in ‘“‘maintaining their dignity.’’ There 
were some faint, shamefaced mutterings in Con- 
gress against the alterations in the White House and 
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the lively leap of the public share in the expenses, 
but these mutterings died away instead of growing 
stronger. 

Unless appearances deceive, after a few years, to 
enable the people to get used to the new ideas, a 
President will be heartened to call upon the nation for 
twice sixty thousand a year to be spent in maintaining 
the Presidential dignity. Less than that will seem 
shabby in the new Washington under the spell of the 
new concept of the Presidency as a social font. Sim- 
plicity and quiet as a measure of dignity belong to the 
past. Everywhere money and the spending of money 
are becoming more and more the measure. Why not 
at the White House? 


Ghe Gransformation of the @White House 


There is not the faintest indication that the Lord 
Great Chamberlain will preside over a diminished of- 
fice. Public business in the narrow, strictly legal, old- 
fashioned democratic sense has now for the first time 
wholly withdrawn from the White House and is seated 
in what is derisively and not inaptly called the ‘‘ Execu- 
tive hencoop’’—a temporary office building near by. 
The White House has been definitely and apparently 
permanently transformed into a place devoted to that 
part of the Presidential office which is not recognized 
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in written law and which has hitherto been kept in the 
background. And so rapidly is the White House de- 
veloping that no one need be astonished if it almost 
immediately becomes the social Mecca of the whole 
Any one who has studied the effect 
of social life upon political life, of social customs upon 
politics, will appreciate that that transformation would 
be of profound and far-reaching importance. It would 
be significant of a new kind of republic, a new kind of 
democracy on this American continent. It might well 
mean that the dream of all aggressive, self-aggrandiz- 
ing office-holders had at last been realized and for the 
people-ruled public administration contemplated by the 
fathers and embodied in the Constitution had been 
substituted a real, a people-ruling government. For 
more powerful than any written laws are the unwrit- 
ten laws that bind men in the slowly, noiselessly 
forged chains of Habit. 

And what a busy, big man the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain would be then! 

But he would still be called Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and the Most Puissant Over- 
lord of the Imperial Democracy would still be called 
President of the United States. And so nobody would 
in the least mind. 

If the waffle is named ‘‘Hot Waffle,”’ only a carp- 
ing, croaking pessimist notes that it is stone cold. 





CLEEVE COURT 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—-PART TWO 


By “*Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch), Author of “The Ship of Stars,” Etc. 


SVYNOFSIS OF PART ONE 

Young Walter a Cleeve, who had been detained for some 
time in France as a prisoner, escapes and reaches Cleeve 
Court late on an afternoon of the year 1805. He approaches 
his home by way of the forest and is followed ‘fim Bur- 
don, under gamekeeper , who does not recognize his master 
and thinks the visitor should be watched. In taking a 
short cut through the woods, Walter s lips over a steep rock 
and falls to a ledge where Charley Hannaford, 4 her, 

ts selting snares. Hannaford, on learning that Walter's 
presence at Cleeve is not yet known, implies that he will 
throw him further down the cliff unless he promises not to 
betray him. Walter, fearing violence, promises to keep the 
secret, and hastens to his mother. The meeting between 
Walter and Hannaford had been wate hed by Burdon. 


ELL, THERE was a sort of promise’’ 

—the boy flushed hotly—‘‘not what 

you'd call a real promise. The fel- 

low—some sort of prefect in a tricolor 

sash—had us up ina room before him 

and gabbled through some form of 

words that not one of us rightly un- 

derstood. I heard afterward some 

pretty stories of this gentleman. He had been a con- 

tractor to the late Republic, in horse-forage, and had 

swindled the Government (people said) to the tune of 

some millions of francs. A nice sort of man to admin- 
ister oaths!”’ 

Father Halloran turned impatiently to the window, 
and, leaning a hand on one of the stone mullions, gazed 
out upc mn the small garden. Daylight was failing, and 
the dusk out there on the few autumn flowers seemed 
one with the chill shadow touching his hopes and rob- 
bing them of color. He shivered; and as with a small 
shiver men sometimes greet a deadly sickuess, so Father 
Halloran’s shiver presaged the doom of a life’s work. 

The lad had turned to his mother, and went on with 
a kind of sullen eagerness: ‘‘There were sixteen of us, 
including an English clergyman, his wife and two 
young c hildren, and a young couple travelling on their 
honeymoon. It wasn’t as if they had taken our word 
and jet us go; they marched us off at once to special 
quarters—billeted us all in one house, over a green- 
grocer’s shop, with a Government concierge below 
stairs to keep watch on our going and coming. A roll 
was called every night at eight—you see, there was no 
liberty about it. The whole thing was a fraud. Father 
Halloran may say what he likes, but there are two sides 


to a bargain; and if one party breaks faith what be- 
comes of the other’s promise?”’ 
Mrs. a Cleeve cast a pitiful glance at Father Hal- 


loré in’s back. The priest neither answered nor turned. 

‘Besides, they stole my money. All that father sent 
passed through the prefec t’s hands and again through 
the concierge’s; yes, and was handled by half a dozen 


other rascals, perhaps, before ever it reached me. They 
didn’t even trouble themselves to hide the cheat. One 
week I might pick up a whole louis; the next I’d be 
handed five francs and an odd sou or two, witha grin.”’ 

‘*And all the while your father was sending out your 
allowance as usual—twenty pounds to reach you on the 
first of every month—and Dickinson’s agents. in Paris 
sending back assurances that it would be transmitted 
and reach you as surely as if France and England were 
at peace!’’ 

Father Halloran caught the note of anxious justifica- 
tion in Mrs. a Cleeve’s voice, and knew that it was 
meant for him. He turned now with a half-audible 
‘‘Pish!’’ but controlled his features—superfluously, 
since he stood now with his back to the waning light. 

‘‘Have you seen him?”’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Seen whom?”’ 

‘“‘Your father.” 

‘“‘T came around by the east door, meaning to surprise 
mother. I only arrived here two minutes before you 
knocked.”’ 

‘‘For God’s sake answer me ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ like a man!”’ 
thundered Father Halloran, suddenly giving vent to 
his anger: as suddenly checking it with a tight curb, 
he addressed Mrs. A Cleeve. ‘‘Your pardon!’ said he. 

The strong woman almost whimpered. She could 
not use upon her confessor the card of weak nerves she 
would have played at once and unhesitatingly upon her 
husband. ‘I think you are horribly unjust,”’ she said. 
‘“God knows how I have looked forward to this mo- 
ment: and you are spoiling all! One would say you 
are not glad to see our boy back!”’ 

The priest ignored the querulous words. 
see your father at once,”’ he said gravely. 

“Of course, if you think it wise—’’ she began. 





“You must 


“I can not say if it be wise—in your meaning. It is 
his duty.”’ 

“We can go with him—’’ 

“No.”’ 

‘But we might help to explain?” 

Father Halloran looked at her with pity. ‘‘I think 


’ he answered. 
she asked, clutch- 


we have done that too often, 

“You think he will understand?’’ 
ing at comfort. 

“It depends upon what you mean by ‘understanding. 
It is better that Walter should go: afterward I will 
speak to him.’’ The priest seemed to hesitate before 
adding, ‘‘He loves the boy. By the way, Walter, you 
might tell us first how you escaped?”’ 

“The green-grocer’s wife helped me,’’ said Walter 
suddenly. ‘She had taken a sort of fancy to me, and 
—she understood the injustice of it better than Father 
Halloran seems to. She agreed that there was no wrong 
in escaping. She had a friend at Yvignac, and it was 
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agreed that I should walk out there early one morning 
and find a change of clothes ready. The master of the 
house earned his living by travelling the country with 
a small wagon of earthenware, and that night he carried 
me, hidden in the hay among his pitchers and flower- 
pots, as far as Lamballe. J meant to strike the coast 
westward, for the road to St. Malo would be searched 
at once as soon as the concierge reported me as missing. 
From Lamballe I trudged through St. Brisac to Guin- 
gamp, hiding by day and walking by night, and at 
Guingamp called at the house of an onion-merchant, 
to whom I had been directed. At this season he works 
his business by hiring gangs of boys of all ages from 
fourteen to twenty, marching them down to Painpol or 
Morlaix, and shipping them up the coast to sell his 
onions along the Seine valley, or by another route 
southward from Etaples and Boulogne. I joined a 
party of six bound for Morlaix, and tramped all the 
way in these shoes with a dozen strings of onions slung 
on a stick across my shoulders. At Morlaix I shipped 
onasmall trader, or so the skipper called it—he was 
bound, in fact, for Guernsey, and laden down to the 
bulwarks with kegs of brandy—and at St. Peter’s Port 
he handed: me over to the captain of a Cawsand boat, 
with whom he did business. I’m giving you just the 
outline, you understand. I have been through some 
rough adventures in the last two weeks’’—the lad 
paused and shive “but I don’t ask you to think 
of that. The Gaareu skipper sunk his cargo last 
night about a mile outside the Rame, and just before 
daybreak set me ashore in Cawsand village. I have 
been walking ever since.’’ 

Father Halloran stepped to the bell-rope. 

‘Shall I ring? The boy should drink a glass of wine, 
I think, and then go to his father without delay.”’ 





CHAPTER III 


‘‘So FAR as I understand your story, sir, it leaves me 
with but one course. You will goat once to your room 
for the night, where a meal shall be sent to you. At 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning you will be ready to 
drive with me to Plymouth, where, doubtless, I shall 
discover, from the Officer Commanding, the promptest 
way of returning you to Dinan.” 

The Squire spoke slowly, resting his elbow on the 
library table and shading his eyes with his palm, under 
which, however, they looked out with fiery directness 
at Walter, standing upright before him. 

The boy’s face went white before his brain grasped 
the sentence. His first sense was of utter helplessness, 
almost of betrayal. From the day of his escape he had 
been conscious of a weak spot in his story. To himself 
he could justify his conduct throughout, and by dint of 
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rehearsing over and over again the pros and contras, 
always as an advocate for the defence, had persuaded 
himself at times that every sensible person must agree 
with him. What consideration, to begin with, could 
any of the English détenus owe to Bonaparte, who, by 
detaining them, had broken ,the good faith. between 
nations? Promises, again, are not unconditional; they 
hold so long as he to whom they;are given abides by 
his counter-obligations, stated or implied: Walter had 
a score of good arguments to satisfy himself. Never- 
theless he had felt that they would need to be well pre- 
sented to satisfy his father.’ He had counted on his 
mother’s help and Father Halloran’s. Why, for the 
first time in his life, had these two deserted him? 
Never in the same degree had he wanted their protec- 
tion. His mind groped in a void. He felt horriblv 
alone. 

And yet, while he sought for reason against this sen- 
tence, he knew the real reason to be that he could not 
face it. He hated suffering; a world which demanded 
suffering of him was wholly detestable, irrational, mon- 
strous: he desired no more to do with it. What had he 
done to be used so? He knew himself for a harmless 
fellow, wishing hurt to no man. Then why on earth 
could he not be let alone? He had never asked to be 
born: he had no wish to live at all, if living involved 
all this misery. It had been bad enough in Dinan 
before his escape: but to tread back that weary road 
in proclaimed dishonor, exposed to. contemptuous eyes 
at every halting-place, and to take up the burden again 
plus the shame—it was unthinkable; and he came near 
to a hysterical laugh at the command. He felt as a 
horse might feel when spurred up to a fence which it 
can not face and foresees it must refuse at the last mo- 
ment. 

‘‘Return—return to Dinan?”’ he echoed, his white lips 
shaking on each word. 

“Certainly you will return to Dinan. For God’s 
sake—’’ The Squire checked himself, and his tender- 
ness swelled suddenly above his scorn. He rose from 
the table, stepped to the boy, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Walter,’’ he said, ‘‘we have somehow man- 
aged to make a mess of it. You have behaved disrepu- 
tably: and if the blame of it, starting from somewhere 
in the past, lies at your mother’s door or mine, we must 
sorrowfully beg your pardon. The thing is done: it is 
reparable, but only through ~~ suffering. You are 
the last 4 Cleeve, and with all our faults we 4 Cleeves 
have lived cleanly and honorably. Bea man: take up 
this burden which I impose and redeem your honor. 
For your mother’s sake and mine I could ask it: but 
how can we separate ourselves from you? Look in my 
face. Are there no traces in it of these last two years? 
Boy, boy, you have not been the only one to suffer! If 
our suffering more could help you, would it not be given? 
But a man’s honor lies ultimately in his own hands. 
Go, lad—endure what you must—and God support you 
with the thought that we are taking pride in you!” 

“It will kill me!’’ The lad blurted it out with a sob. 
His father’s hand dropped from his 
shoulder. 

“Are you incapable of under- 
standing that it might be worse?’’ 
he asked coldly; and turned his 
back in despair. 

Walter went out unsteadily, fum- 
bling his way. 

The Squire dined alone that 
night; and after dinner sat long 
alone before his library fire—how 
long he scarcely knew—but Nar- 
racott, the butler, had put up the 
bolts and retired, leaving only the 
staircase -lantern burning, when 
Father Halloran knocked at the 
library door and was bidden to 
enter. 

“I wished to speak with you 
about Walter; to learn your de- 
cision,”’ he explained. 

‘“‘You have not seen him?” 

‘“‘Not since he came to explain 
himself.” 

‘“‘He is in his room, I believe. 
He is to be ready at eight to- 
morrow to start with me for Ply- 
mouth.”’ 

“I looked for that decision,” 
said the priest, after a moment’s 
silence. 

‘“‘Would you have suggested an- 
other?’’ The question came sharp 
and stern; but a moment later the 
Squire mollified it, turning to the 
priest and looking him straight in 
the eyes. ‘‘Excuse me; I am sure 
you would not.” 

“I thank you,’’ was the answer. ‘‘No: since I have 
leave to say so, I think you have taken the only right 
course.”’ 

The two men still faced one another. Fate had 
made them antagonists in this house, and the an- 
tagonism had lasted over many years. But no pet- 
-ulant word had ever broken down the barrier of 
courtesy between them: each knew the other to be a 
gentleman. 

‘Father Halloran,’’ said the Squire gravely, ‘‘I will 
confess to you that I have been tempted. If I could 
honestly have spared the lad—”’ 

“I know,’ said the priest, and nodded while Mr. a 
Cleeve seemed to search for a word. ‘“‘If any sacrifice 
of your own could stand for payment, you could have 
offered it, sir.’’ 

“What I fear most is that it may kill his mother.” 
The Squire said it musingly, but his voice held a 
question. 

‘She will suffer.’”’ The priest pondered ‘his opinion 
as he gave it, and his words came irregularly by twos 
andthrees. ‘‘It may be hard—for some while—to make 
her see the—the necessity. Women fight for their own 
by instinct—right or wrong, they do not ask themselves. 
td you reason they will seize upon any sophistry to con- 
fute you—to persuade themselves. Doubtless the in- 
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stinct comes from God; but to men, sometimes, it makes 
them seem quite unscrupulous.”’ 

‘‘We have built much upon Walter. If our hopes 
have come down with a crash we must rebuild, and 
build them better. I think that, for the future, we 
must consult one another and make allowances. The 
fact is,.1 am asking you—as it were—to make terms 
with me over the lad. ‘A house divided,’ youknow.. . 
let us have an end of divisions. I am feeling terribly 
old to-night.”’ 

The priest met his gaze frankly, and had half ex- 
tended his hand, when a sudden sound arrested him— 
a sound at which the eyes of both men widened with 
surprise and their lips were parted—the sharp report of 
agun. Not until it shattered the silence of the woods 
around Cleeve Court could you have been aware how 
deep the silence had lain. Its echoes banged from side 
to side of the valley, and in the midst of their rever- 
beration a second gun rang out. 

‘“The mischief !’’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘‘That means 
poachers, or I’m a Dutchman. Macklin’s in trouble. 
Will you come?’ He stepped quickly to the door. 
‘“‘Where did you fix the sound? Somewhere up the 
valley, near the White Rock, eh?” 

Father Halloran’s face was white as a ghost’s. 
it was outside the house,’”’ he stammered. 

‘‘Outside? What the deuce— Of course it was out- 
side!’’ He paused, and seemed to read the priest’s 
thought. ‘‘Oh, for God’s sake, man—!’’ Hurrying 
into the passage, and along it to the hall, he called up, 
“Walter! Walter!’ from the foot of the staircase. 
‘There, you see!’ he muttered, as Walter’s voice an- 
swered from above. 

But almost on the instant a woman’s voice took up 
the cry. ‘‘Walter! What has,happened to Walter?’ 
and as her son stepped out upon the landing Mrs. a 
Cleeve came tottering through the corridor leading to 
her rooms: came in disarray, a dressing-gown hastily 
caught about her, and a wisp of gray hair straggling 
across her shoulder. Catching sight of Walter, she 
almost fell into his arms. 

‘‘Thank God! Thank God you are safe!”’ 

‘‘But what on earth is the matter?’ demanded Walter, 
scarcely yet aroused from the torpor of his private 
misery. 

“Poachers, no doubt,’’ his father answered. ‘‘Mack- 
lin has been warning me of this for some time. Take 
your mother back to her room. There is no cause for 
alarm, Lucetta—if the affair were serious, we should 
have heard more guns before this—you had best return 
to bed at once. When I learn what has happened, I 
will bring you word.”’ 

He strode away down the lower corridor, calling as 
he went to Narracott, the butler, to fetch a lantern and 
unbolt the hall-door, and entered the gun-room with 
Father Halloran at his heels. 

“TI can not ask you to take a hand in this,”’ he said, 
finding his favorite gun and noiselessly disengaging 
it from the rack, pitch dark though the room was. 


“It— 





‘‘I may go so far as to carry a spare weapon for you, 
I hope?”’ 

“Ah, you will go with me! Thank you: I shall be 
glad of some one to carry the lantern. We may have 
to do some scrambling: Narracott is infirm, and Roger”’ 
—this was the footman—‘‘is a chicken-hearted fellow, 
I suspect.”’ 

The two men went back armed to the hall, where 
Father Halloran in silence took the lantern from the 
butler. Then they stepped out into the night. 

Masses of cloud obscured the stars, and they went 
forward into.a wall of darkness which the rays of the 

riest’s lantern pierced for a few yards ahead. Here 
in the valley the night air lay stagnant: scarcely 
a leaf rustled; their ears caught no sound but that 
of the brook alongside which they mounted the 
valley. 

‘Better set down the lantern and stand wide of it,”’ 
said the Squire, as they reached the foot of the White 
Rock gully. ‘‘If they are armed, and mean business, 
we are only offering them a shot.’’ He paused at the 
sound of a quick, light footstep behind him, not many 
paces away, and wheeled about. ‘‘Who’s there?’ he 
challenged in a low, firm voice. 

“It’s I, father.”’ Walter, also with a gun under his 
arm, came forward and halted in the outer ring of light. 


Macklin’s up a-top keeping watch, sir” 


‘“‘H’m,” the Squire muttered testily. ‘Better you 
were in bed, I should say. This may be a whole night's 
business, and you have a long journey before you to- 
morrow.”’ 

The boy’s face was white: he seemed to shiver at his 
father’s words, and Father Halloran, accustomed to 
read his face, saw, or thought he saw, years afterward 
told himself that he saw—a hunted,\desperate look in 
it, as of one who forces himself ‘into*the company he 
most dreads rather than/remainéalone with his own 
thoughts. And yet, whenever. he remembered this 
look, always he remembered too that the lad’s jaw 
had closed obstinately, as though upon a resolve long 
in making but made at last. 

But as the three stood there a soft whistle sounded 
from the bushes across the gully, and Jim Burdon 
pushed a ghostly face into the penumbra. 

“Is that you, sir? Then we'll have them for sure.”’ 

“Who is it, Jim?” 

‘‘Hannaford and that long-legged boy of his. Mack- 
lin’s up a-top keeping watch, sir. I’ve winged one of 
"em, can’t be sure which. If you and his Reverence—”’ 

Jim paused suddenly, with his eyes on the half-lit 
figure of Walter 4 Cleeve; recognizing him not only 
as his young master, supposed to be in France, but as 
the stranger he had seen that afternoon talking with 
Hannaford. For Walter had changed only his sabots. 

The Squire saw and interpreted his dismay. ‘Go on, 
man,’’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘it’s no ghost.”’ 

Jim’s face cleared. ‘‘Your servant, Mr. Walter! A 
rum mistake I made then, this afternoon; but it’s all 
right, as things turn out. They’re both hereabout, sir 
—somewheres on the face of the rock—and the one of 
‘em hurt, I reckon. Macklin’ll keep the top: there’s no 
way off the west side; and if you and his Reverence'll 
work up along the gully here while I try up the face, 
we'll have the pair for a certainty. Better douse the 
light, though I’ve a bull’s-eye here that'll search every 
foot of the way, and they haven’t a gun.”’ 

‘‘That’s right enough,’’ the Squire answered; ‘‘but 
it’s foolishness to douse the light. We'll set it up on 
the stones here, at the mouth of the gully, while Wal- 
ter and I work up to the left of the gully and you up the 
rock. It will light up their only bolt-hole; and if you, 
Father Halloran, will keep an eye on it from the bushes 
here, you will have light enough to see their faces to 
swear by, before they reach it. No need to shoot: 
only keep your eyes open before they come abreast 
of it: for they’ll make for it at once, to kick it over, 
if they risk a bolt this way—which I doubt.”’ 

‘‘Why not let me try up the gully between you and 
Jim?” Walter suggested. 

His father considered a moment. ‘‘Very well, I'll 
flank you on the left up the hedge; and Jim will take 
the rock. You’re pretty sure they’re there, Jim?” 

‘I'd put a year’s wages on it,’’ answered Jim. 

So the three began their climb. At his post below, 
Father Halloran judged from the pace at which Walter 
started that he would soon lead the others; for Jim had 
a climb to negotiate which was 
none too easy by daylight, and the 
Squire must fetch a considerable 
detour before he struck the hedge, 
along which, moreover, he would 
be impeded by brambles and un- 
dergrowth. He saw this, but it 
was too late to call a warning. 

Walter, beyond reach of the 
lantern’s rays, ascended silently 
enough, but at a gathering pace. 
He forgot the necessity of keep- 
ing in line. It did not occur to 
him that his father must be drop- 
ping far behind; rather, his pres- 
ence seemed beside him, inexora- 
ble, dogging him with the morrow’s 
unthinkable compulsion. What mad 
adventure was this? Here he was, 
at home, hunting Charley Hanna- 
ford. Well, but his father was close 
at hand, and Father Halloran just 
below, who had always protected 
him. At this game he could go on 
forever, if only it would stave off 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow—”’ 

A couple of lithe arms went about 
him inthe darkness. A voice spoke 
hoarse and quick in his ear—spoke, 
though for the moment he was 
chiefly aware of its hot breath. 

‘‘Broke your word, did ye? Set 
them on to us, you blasted young 
sprig! Look’ee here—I’ve a knife 
to your ribs, and you can’t use your 
gun. Stand still while my boy 
skims across, or I'll cut your 
white heart out... .” 

Walter A Cleeve stood still. He felt, rather than 
heard, a figure limp by and steal across the gully. 
A slight sound of a little loose earth dribbling reached 
him a moment later from the opposite bank of the 
gully. Then, after a long pause, the arms about him 
relaxed. Charles Hannaford was gone. 

Still Walter A Cleeve did not move. He stared up 
into the wall of darkness on his left, wondering stu- 
pidly why his father did not shoot. 

Then he put out his hand; it encountered a bramble 
bush. 

He drew a long spray of the bramble toward him, 
fingering it very carefully, following the spines of its 
curved prickles, and, having found its leafy end, drew 
it meditatively through the trigger-guard of his gun. 


The countryside scoffed at the finding of the coro- 
ner’s jury that the last heir of the a Cleeves had met 
his death by misadventure. Shortly after the inquest 
Charley Hannaford disappeared with his family, and 
this lent color to their gossip. But Jim Burdon, who 
had been the first to arrive on the scene, told his plain 
tale, and, for the rest, kept his counsel. And so did 
Father Halloran and the Squire. 


THE END 
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A TURKISH REGIMENT RESTING ON THE MARCH FROM SALONIKA TO USKUB 
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A REGIMENT OF INFANTRY MARCHING OUT OF MITROVIIZA 


THE MOBILIZATION OF THE TURKISH ARMY IN MACEDONIA 
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An absolutely safe and conven- 


ient method of laying aside a 
portion of your earnings regular- 
ly, and making it earn for you. 
Put your money in our Big, 
Strong Savings Bank. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any 
amount from one dollar up. Bet- 
ter than Stocks and Bonds. 

Our bank is one of the largest 
and strongest in the country. 





Write for booklet ‘‘I” ‘‘Banking 
by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $1,500,000 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“‘ The City of Banks’”’ 











With YOUR Name, $1.50 





Send us $1.50 and we will make you a heavy substantial 
rubber door mat (size 16x30 inches) with your name or 
initials cut in the design. (Larger size 18x32, $1.95). 
These mats give many years’ wear—are clean and sani- 
tary; corrugated and hand perforated ; worth $3.50 and 
far superior to ordinary molded rubber mats. Your name 
in the mat prevents theft. We supply rubber mats to all 
parts of the U. S.—all sizes, shapes and kinds—for homes, 
offices, churches, hotels, stores. In ordering, write name 
plainly and send postal or express order instead of local 
checks. Buy of the makers. 


Catalogue of rubber goods on request. 


WESTERN RUBBER [IFG. CO. 
310 & 312 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to take orders for our new 










High Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 
NEW 1903 MODELS 
‘‘Bellise,’’ complete $8.75 


««Cossack,’’ Guaranteed $10.75 
‘‘Siberian,”? s vaty"” $12.75 


No better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or jel you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
win Strongest ge We SHIP ON 

y Nii APPROVAL C. 0. D. to any one without 

\ a cent deposit and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 

} 3 g \ TRIAL before purchase is binding. 

{ 3 ‘WH 500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 





i a DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
a our free catalog with photographic engravings 
descriptions. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 

with any spigot or 

adjust it easily and without 


WATER MOTOR FAN 





$ 1 5 Can be connected 
Any person can 


Minute. Throwsa current of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. P 

PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. AGENTS WA : 
Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 

inted. lished 1893. Full iculars , 
free concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations— when and where 
held in every State, our methods, etc. Write 
to-da: 















iy. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE (Inc.),33-42 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RE 


The School that shows results. Our Students drawing hic Askar 
Send stamps for book with artists Boies and free lesson. Teaching 
from model and by mail. ational School of Caricature. 
D. McCarthy, Director, 1st floor, World Building, N. Y. 


Special Number Free 
«NORTH AMERICAN MINER” 


Contains illustrated articles on the great gold fields of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Mention 
No. 15 and the MINER will be mailed to you three 
months FREE. Wheeler & Co., 32 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS 

















EW MA ESD : 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells 
for Profit. Contains cuts of M: ical Mi 


to — 
inahi “4 
ventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 L1th St., Wash., D. C. 
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The Balkan War Cloud 


OR NEARLY a year Turkey has been 

pouring troops into the Balkan region 

to put down lawlessness, amounting to 
insurrection and almost open rebellion, and 
to institute administrative reforms which 
Russia and Austria have insisted upon. 
Early in May Turkey will have about 250,- 
ooo troops in Macedonia and Albania, and 
many will be on the Bulgarian frontier. 

Really a state of war exists in Macedo- 
nia and Albania, instigated, it is charged, 
largely by Bulgarians. Oppression of the 
Christians is the ostensible cause of the be- 
ginning of the troubles. Macedonia reall 
wants to be free from Turkey. Albania, with 
its system of chief-rule, doesn’t want reforms. 
Both are governed by Turkey. Bulgaria, un- 
der the nominal control of Turkey, but really 
independent of her, wants Turkey out of the 
— Peninsula, or at least complete free- 

om. 

Still further to complicate the situation is 
Russia's ever-persistent desire to get an ex- 
cuse for swooping down on Constantinople. 
It is to beat Russia at this game that Turkey 
has gaat promptly to the demands to 
quell the uprisings, and that for once in his 
life the Sultan is playing honestly the re- 
former’s réle, and is sending the flower of 
his army to the Balkans to accomplish it. 

The present trouble began early in 1892. 
The Macedonian committee wanted reforms 
in government similar to those the island 
of Crete enjoyed. They complained that 
Christians were killed or treated brutally, 
especially by the Albanians to the west of 
them. Macedonia is largely Christian, and 
Russia urged the Sultan to mitigate the al- 
most unbearable sufferings of the Christians 
there. Austria joined in the request and 
notified the insurrectionary provinces that 
no rebellion amounting to a disturbance of 
the present political situation would be tol- 
erated. 

The Austrian Government also notified the 
Sultan that reforms, based on humanity and 
justice solely, must be undertaken. Cruelt 
and pillaging and massacre, Austria said, 
would not be tolerated. 

In September last Bulgarians living in the 
vilayet or province of Monastir in Macedonia 
arose. Turkish troops shot them down right 
and left. Turkey accused Bulgaria of stirring 
up the trouble. Bulgaria denied it and asked 
the leading governments to make Turkey 
grant reforms. At once what might be 
called guerilla fighting began. It has con- 
tinued eversince. Villages have been burned 
and massacres have been numerous; at times 
as many as two hundred men have been killed. 

Turkey is trying to checkmate any future 
move against her by Russia. The lineede- 
nian troubles may even have been instigated 
by. the Sultan so as to make a show of play- 
ing the reformer. The Macedonians, on-the 
other hand, may have killed off the Christians 
themselves to get Russia mixed up in the 
matter, to help them secure their freedom. 

The reforms that the Sultan insists upon 
are that Christians shall be protected, that a 
Turkish gendarmerie shall police Macedonia 
and Albania, that the civil tribunals shall be 
half Christian and half Moslem; that Turkish 
eae gee agua and commissions of con- 
trol shall rule. 

Turkey’s army is one of the best-equipped 
and best-drilled in the world. The fact that 
the Turk is still in Europe, despite centuries 
of effort to oust him, proves this. The regu- 
lar army consists of 700,000 men. With the re- 
serves it amounts to 1,500,000 men. What it 
can do was shown in its masterly work in the 
recent war with Greece. Fanaticism is the 
inspiration of every man in it. 

The great political danger now is that the 
Bulgarian frontier may he crossed by the 
Turks. That would bring Russia actively 
into the situation, as soon as the troubles in 
China were disposed of. 

The novel point in the Balkan situation is 
that the Sultan is really trying to institute 
necessary political reforms in Macedonia, 
which gg. wants, as for four hundred 
years she has wanted, independence, and 
into Albania, which wants to be let; alone; 
and all this ostensibly is in. behalf of fifere 
humane and more just treatment of Chris- 
tians. Truly, a marvellous change since the 
Armenians were massacred by the hundreds 
and thousands a few years ago! 


The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH jis a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 





gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for ¢umulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 








prizes in the May contest will be 
awarded for the best and most, 
helpful answers to the following questions: 


1. Which of the five numbers published in 
May do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the five numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
June (issue of May 30) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 
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WE CLOTHE A MAN 
COMPLETE {79 


to foot with a stylish, 
perfect-fitting 
sack suit, made 
of rich fast color 
dark blue ALL 
WOOL SERGE 
CHEVIOT, a 
pair of stylish 
dress shoes, lat- 


$69 













by or Fedora hat, 

a fine fancy per- 

cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a beautiful silk 
handkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 
hand, teck’ or bow necktie anda 
pair of fine silk overshot suspen- 
ders. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT and 
give height, weight, chest, waist 
and crotch measure for suit, state 
size of shoes, hose, hat and shirt, 
style of hat and tie, and we will 
send the complete outfit exact- 
ly as described, C. O. D., by ex- 
ress, subject to examination, 
c lance, $5.95, and express 
‘ charges to be paid express agent if 
fi everything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory, otherwise -we will instantly refund 
¥RE 1,00, Order the outfit to-day, or write for 
™ FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of men’s and boys’ 
ready-made and made-to-order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M. SMYTH CoO., 150-158 W. Madison 8t., Chicago 




















of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Always on the 
right side of 
quey tion 
of time —the 


ELGIN 


WAT CH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
have Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Exain, ILLinois. 

















Resinol Soap 


Best for scalp; best for toilet, bath, 
nursery. A derivative of the famous skin 
ointment—Resinol. Sold everywhere. 


Sample Free 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 








ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


Most leading manufacturers recognize the value of the Veeder 
Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that you get it free. The 
maker who fits a Veeder guarantees -his car. He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; auto- 
mobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of wheel. 
Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 

Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, T'a- 
chometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 



























Write for it. 


Just suppose that you knew for sure that we send yeu a 
high grade range—none better at any price—for from $12 
to $20 less than your dealer asks you for a range not so 
good. Would you keep that $12 or $20 in your pocket or 
would you give it to the dealer? 
customers that much money and fi 

We Send the Range on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Every range blacked and polished; any man can put it up. We pay the freight. 
Wouldn’t it be wise to investigate? Our book No,176is free for the asking. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven thermometer. 
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oS 7 savings 
f Your money safely invested, 
Your money earning 5 per cent. yearly. 
subject towith- | “THE INDUSTRIAL is 
drawal. at an thoroughly reliable, living up to 
time and will | every agreement. Business non- 
bear earnings | speculative. Established 10 
for a — Ld ea rry a 
in and regularly examined by, 
-~ New York Banking Department. 
Write full particulars, al. 
Fy A ree 
ee * country’s most prominent clergy- 
ee r men and professional men. 
Capital & Surplus Assets 
‘a 3° $1,100,000 $1,600,000 
Wen coy INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
& 1131 A Broadway, New York 




















table, wakh 


deepiag, in a celebrated adjustable Pull- 
an 


o-cart and cab. 


» Combines 
29.75. Catalog. 
A. (Cifleago. 


a 
Finest designs $2.65 to 
: Unien. 








ny +—f™ ts that you 
fer it in such easy monthly amoun' 

min hardly miss the money. You simply makes 

selection from our illustrated catalogue, —_ we 

send the Diamond to you with all charges 

prepaid. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 

for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 

expense your money will be refunded immediately. We are 

of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 

and refer to any bank in America. For instance, ask your local 
ted in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- 





it. E-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





10., Dep’ 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. Thousands having frile: 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desir Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. 1.3, LEBANON, OHIO, 



































“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this 
Spring, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


THE TAILORMAN’S EXCUSES 


are innumerable, when your suit or top 
coat does not fit or prove as satisfactory 
as you’ think it should. You can avoid 
the excuses and the dissatisfaction 
by buying the fine wholesale-tailored 
ready-to-wear 


Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 


Which cost $ J 5, and upward 


for a Suit or Spring Overcoat, 
at any agency in the United 
States. Men of moderate 
means save money and men 
of wealth show good judg- 
ment, when they wear STEIN- 
Biocu Smart CLorues--the 
clothes that are daily sup- 
planting the expensive made- 





to-order clothes with the 
best dressed men. Y<ry spat 


BEARS THIS LABEL. LOOK FOR IT. 


x 

\ — x 

( x q 

) $ 

N32 

DDI KIRN 


| 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap 
of the coat lining below the collar. 
The dealers, who sell STEIN- 
Biocu SMART CLOTHES, display 
our Fashion Plates in their 
windows and stores; if none 
in your town, write for name 

of nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 


Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE-—A book on ** Dress,” beauti- 
Sully illustrated with this season's 
styles, will be sent to you if you 
write for Series L. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 
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SeasnTuTEs. svt 
‘REASON FOR FT.” 
a 


and all afflictions 


SUNBURN, * 11 se 
Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or| 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

















MENNEN C '. Newark. N.J. 
r. Lyon’s 
PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


+4 Lye IDS. 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 
val To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful >} 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
f trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 
































Great opportunities 


Co. (Inc.)Dept.28, 288 8. 5th St. 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 


hiladelphia, Pa, y 
GINSENG Ginseng Industry 
free. Send for it. F.B. MILLS, Box 40, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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Our Trade Competes With Itself 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ERECT PLANTS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE WORLD TO MAKE THE VERY ARTICLES THAT THIS COUNTRY 
EXPORTS IN GREAT QUANTITIES—IS THIS A CAUSE OF LOSS OF 
FOREIGN TRADE?—NOTES OF OUR ENTERPRISE IN MANY LANDS 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


MERICAN COMMERCE, after a period 
A of foreign expansion that astonished 

our citizens fully as much as it startled 
those of European countries, suddenly finds 
itself face to face with toppling exports. Not 
only is there an almost unprecedented falling 
off of orders for machinery from Europe, but 
we are once more importing pig iron instead 
of sending it abroad. This becomes possi- 
ble again in our history because our marvel- 
lous prosperity abroad was caused largely by 
the re-equipment of the factories, foundries, 
mines and machine shops with American ma- 
chinery, enabling Europe to-day to manufac- 
ture cheaply American tools and commodi- 
ties, even to our name plates on implements 
of all kinds, equal in every respect to the orig- 
inal article which they now supplant every- 
where, because owing to our lack of foreign 
banking facilities and lax methods of busi- 
ness in securing and holding foreign trade, 
we fail to hold against those we have enabled 
to compete with us for the markets of the 
world. 


American Shoes **Made in England”’ 


The American manufacturer of machinery 
seemingly has no fellow feeling for the Yankee 
maker of commodities. Entire shoemaking 
plants are sent to England for installation, 
and leased on royalty to the British manufac- 
turer, and so popular is the American ‘“‘boot,” 
as it is called abroad, that the Yankee man- 
ufacturer of shoemaking machinery is suc- 
cessful in compelling the British shoemaker 
to abolish all other machinery from his fac- 
tory. These American shoe plants in Great 
Britain, being much nearer the Continental 
market than our own, are successfully com- 
peting in many quarters where ‘‘American 
shoes’’ (made in England) are becoming quite 
as popular as the genuine article. 

When America began to lay down tools in 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur for the Russian 
Government, at a less price than it cost to 
manufacture the same articles in Germany, 
there was an immediate overhauling of Ger- 
man machine shops, and while the process 
of re-equipment with American installations 
progressed, our exports of machinery in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Now, how- 
ever, it is Germany that lays down tools in 
the Far East at the price it costs us to manu- 
facture them, and we are doing the overhaul- 
ing and installation of new machinery to 
compete with our machinery in German 
workshops. The days of our ‘‘commercial 
walkover” have passed. We did wake Eu- 
rope up and she now fights us with our own 
weapons. 


Russia Uses American Implements 


The largest turning lathes in the world are 
those used by the Russian Government for 
boring cannon and turning propeller shafts 
for her war vessels. They were made to 
order in America, no other country being 
able to take so large a contract in lathes. 
Now much of the machinery we would other- 
wise sell to the Russian Government is turned 
out in the imperial workshops with American 
tools and appliances. Furthermore, the Rus- 
sian Government sends periodically to Amer- 
ica to inspect our workshops and import from 
us any piece of machinery likely’to make her 
more independent of the outside world. 

The history of American air-brakes in Rus- 
sia aptly illustrates the methods resorted to 
by that country to throw off the yoke of for- 
eign commercial domination. The contract 
for equipping every Government freight and 
passenger car was given to the American 
company only on condition that a branch fac- 
tory should be built at St. Petersburg. This 
was the beginning of the American colony on 
a large scale in the Russian capital. At first 
the rough castings were imported from Amer- 
ica to be finished in Russia, but the Govern- 
ment intimated that it would be to the in- 
terest of the company to instruct Russian 
workmen and bring from America the me- 
chanical equipment necessary for the entire 
process, and it has been done. 


Vankee Works on the Volga 


The Russians are not merchants; they are 
either peasants or soldiers. To this day the 
merchant class is German, but Germany is a 
rival military power, and hence the desire of 
the Czar to place great enterprises in his em- 
pire in the hands of Americans, who can have 
no other than a commercial interest in his 
domain. American equipment in the locomo- 
tive works on the Volga, directed by an 
American superintendent, turns out some 
five hundred engines annually, but as this 
is several hundred short of the number re- 
quired, the Government is quite ready to 
provide an extensive land grant on the line 


of the Trans-Siberian Railway, besides guar- 
anteeing an annual order for three hundred 
locomotives to any American locomotive con- 
struction company establishing branch works 
in Russia. 


Yankee Stills and Mills in Manchuria 


Americans have sought to introduce the 
modern flour mill into Manchuria, but. the 
Government still contracts with Yankee firms 
to feed its army in the Far East with Ameri- 
can flour. In fact, for many years to come 
Manchuria, Eastern Siberia and Corea should 
be the Mecca for American exports of food- 
stuff, for both Japan and Russia are pouring 
millions in money into these regions besides 
sending tens of thousands of peasants and 
artisans annually to develop the land. There 
is no time for the erection of factories; and, 
in fact, besides the flour mills the only other 
American experiment of the kind in Man- 
churia was a whiskey still. It is barely pos- 
sible that a unique combination of the two 
might work well together and bring back to 
the South Amur region the thousands of 
peasants who have deserted their fields be- 
cause of the heavy mists that ferment the 
grain in the ear, the bread made from grain 
in that region causing a mild form of intoxi- 
cation. Could some keen Yankee inventor 
combine a flour mill and still that would pro- 
duce real ‘‘drunken bread” instead of the 
‘mild intoxication’? so disheartening to the 
Russian peasant, who is too often a habitual 
drunkard, many fortunes might be made in 
this kind of American machinery. 


American Shipyards in Japan 


America no longer builds ships for Japan. 
ewe across from her beautiful city in the 

arbor of Nagasaki is a modern shipyard 
and up-to-date machine shops, equipped all 
with American machinery and under the di- 
rect supervision of a Scotch-American man- 
ager. Here 6,ooo-ton merchant vessels are 
built and equipped with machinery. Several 
vessels completed here already run to our 
Pacific coast and the Philippines, and another 
line, the steamers of which are building at 
these Japanese-American works, will ply be- 
tween our southern ports and Osaka, carry- 
ing cotton from the very doors of our own 
cotton mills to the doors of those we have 
equipped with machinery in Japan, the fin- 
ished products of which must compéte with 
American cottons in the Far East. This is 
arming our friend the enemy with a ven- 
geance. 

It is an ill wind that blows good to no one. 
Our manufacturers now, awake to the fact 
that they have equipped Europe with instal- 
lations as perfect as any in America, are 
thoroughly overhauling their own work- 
shops, so that notwithstanding the falling 
off in our foreign export trade, domestic 
orders promise to keep our great steel in- 
dustries at high pressure for months to come 
filling domestic orders and preparing Amer- 
ica for her next conflict with the world for 
commercial supremacy abroad. We are now 
merely enjoying a breathing spell while the 
steel barons put new rivets in our armor 
between the rounds. 
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Our Place in the Universe 
By Garrett P. Serviss 


OME of the scientific papers have lately 
S been handing about a small nut with a 

hard, forbidding shell, which, neverthe- 
less, contains a very tidbit of interesting in- 
formation when opened. It is Dr. Elkin’s 
latest list of parallaxes of the ten brightest 
stars in the northern hemisphere of the 
heavens, measured with the heliometer of 
the Yale Oktservatory. Nothing could ap- 
pear more hopelessly cryptic than this quiz- 
zical little table of Greek letters, Latin geni- 
tives and decimal fractions to any one who 
does not hold the key to it, but really it is as 
rich in disclosures as a Babylonian cylinder 
when you know how to decipher it. 

The parallax of a star, let us remind our- 
selves, in order to clear the way, is the meas- 
ure of the shift in the apparent position of 
the star produced by viewing it alternately 
from opposite sides of the earth’s orbit. 
Since the diameter of that orbit is 186,000,000 
miles, it would seem that the stars ought to 
shift their places a great deal when looked 
at first from one, and then from the other 
end, of so enormous a base line, but, in truth, 
their remoteness is so immense that their 
shifting is one of the slightest, most elusive, 
and most difficult things that astronomers 
have to deal with. 

Yet, it is our only means of getting at the 









Weare content 
with a small profit 
on Radcliffe Shoes and 
the dealer makes less profit 
than on any other shoe he 
could sell at the same price. 
That is why they 

save you 

money. le 









Shoes 
for Women 
$ 2-5 oO 


Equal in quality, style and comfort 
to any $3.50 shoe. One pair will con- 
vince you of the truth of this, and 
make clear to you why Radcliffe 
Shoes have been so wonderfully or. 
ular with well-dressed women. If 
your deaier should not have them 
sendus hisname. We will refer you 
to a dealer who has Radcliffe Shoes 
and send you a Btyle book free. 
Radcliffe Shoe Dressing Keeps 
“ Life’’ in Leather—10 Cents. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 


ept. 14, Boston, Mass. 
























The Ideal 
Physicians 
Automobile 





6x H. P. Pierce 
VICTORIA TOP. 





GEO. N. PIERCE CO., PFfALO. N.Y. 
PIERCE Cycles and ARROW Motor Cars. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 











SAFETY 


Swimmers are safe from cramps or accidents—if you can’t swim, 
you can learn with ease and safety by wearing our Life Belt. 
Weighs 11 o7.—made of rubber—inflated by mouth in 30 seconds. 

Worn underneath or outside of bathing suit. Allows absolute 
freedom of limbs—holds the body in natural position. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S—if he doesn’t sell them, send us price, 
and we will mail direct. Write for free, illustrated booklet con- 
taining valuable points on swimming. 

Men’s or Women’s size, $4.00 each. Child's size, $3.50 each. 











MORRISON LIFE BELT CO., Dept. «‘C,”" ST. LOUIS, MO. 


, 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 

This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 
$35.00, which will be refunded in 
tullif it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 

rticulars, address 

CO., Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 














EVANS VACUUM CA 
$3.00 COASTER BRAKE 

° any bicycle without changing the hub. Thou- 
a in use for over four years. Address 


The only Coaster that can be attached to 
sands 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO. CORNING, N. Y. 





on the Sewing Machine you want, by 
getting our big free catalog of high 


grade machines. 30 Days Free Trial. 


Cash Buyers Union, Dept. A, Chicago. 
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Hires 


Rootbeer 


gives 
Vitality 
Vigor 
Vim 


A package makes five 
gallons. Sold every- 
w ,orsent by ¥ 
N mail on receipt 
of 2 centa 




















Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., offers a limited amount of its certificates 
for sale at $50.00 per share. This Company owns 
coal lands which are leased to operators who pay 
rentals based on production, the minimum 
amounting to more than nine per cent. on the 
capital stock ($100,000). A Trust Company guar- 
antees at least six per cent. dividends to share- 
holders, For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Bldg, Charleston, W. Va. 























EYE DISEASES 


Cu 







D WITHOUT THE KNIFE 
Catarac Scums, Granulated 
Lids, Optic Nerve Di 1 
Causes of Blindness—yield to the 
marvelous ONEAL DISSOLVENT 
METHOD. Without the knife or 
in any way injuring the eye, Dr. 
Oneal, Chicago’s famous oculist, has 
cui ousands of cases in this way at 
atient’sown home. He has never 
‘failed where any sight remained and 
his treatinent was given a fair trial. 
Illustrated book on eye diseases, testi- 
monials and Dr. Oneal’s advice, free. 
Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, Ill., cured 
case of cataracts. 





0 knife or pain. 
St., Chicago 
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Correspondence Instruction in 


DRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 


Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
2c. stamp for SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 
OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 


A LAST RESORT 
Pure Food Should Be the First 


When the human machine goes wrong 
it’s ten to one that the trouble began with 
the stomach and can therefore be removed 
by the use of proper food. A lady well 
known in Bristol, Ontario County, N. Y., 
tells of the experience she had curing her 
only child by the use of scientific food: 
‘‘My little daughter, the only child and 
for that reason doubly dear, inherited ner- 
vous dyspepsia. We tried all kinds of 
remedies and soft foods. At last, when 
patience was about exhausted and the 
child’s condition had grown so bad the 
whole family was aroused, we tried Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘*A friend recommended the food as one 
which her own delicate children had grown 
strong upon so I purchased a box—as a 
last resort. In a very short time a marked 
change in both health and disposition was 
seen. What made our case easy was that 
she liked it at once and its crisp, nutty 
flavor has made it an immediate favorite 
with the most fastidious in our family. 

“‘Tts use seems to be thoroughly estab- 
lished in western New York where many 
friends use it regularly. I have noticed 
its fine effects upon the intellects as well 
as the bodies of those who use it. We 
owe it much.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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actual distance of the stars, and we have to 
make the best of it. So, as Dr. Elkin, and a 
few other astronomers engaged in this fas- 
cinating research, whose object is to tell us 
where we really. are in the universe, ride 
round the sun, borne by the circling earth, 
they keep their eyes upon certain stars, and, 
with the aid of wonderfully delicate instru- 
ments, ascertain how much those stars are 
displaced by their (the astronomers’) annual 
change of position. Having ascertained this, 
it is easy to calculate the distance of the stars 
in question. 

There are, all told, perhaps five hundred 
million, perhaps a thousand million, stars, 
but only three or four dozen have been found 
that are near enough to show any change of 
place at all! They are, so to speak, the bea- 
cons on the nearer shoals of the ocean of im- 
mensity- 

Now, Dr. Elkin’s measurements, as already 
remarked, relate to the ten brightest stars 
that we can see, and which we should natu- 
rally expect to be the nearest ones. The first 
star on his list is Aldebaran, the ruddy bril- 
liant that glows in the eye of the celestial 
bull, Taurus. Its parallax is not quite eleven 
one-hundredths of a second of arc, which, be- 
ing interpreted, means that the distance of Al- 
debaran, in round numbers (for in this calcu- 
lation it is not worth while to bother about 
such trifles as hundreds of millions) is 175,000,- 
000,000,000 miles. This is almost 190,000 times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 

Even the astronomer is troubled in hand- 
ling such figures, and accordingly he has in- 
vented a more convenient standard of meas- 
urement for star distances than the mile, and 
he calls this new standard a ‘“‘light-year,”’ be- 
ing the distance that light, travelling 186,300 
miles in a second, can go in one year. Ex- 
pressed in this way, the distance of Aldeba- 
ran is thirty light-years. In other words, 
light takes thirty years to cross the gap be- 
tween Aldebaran and the earth. 


Distances of the Stars 


Examining the other star parallaxes in the 
table, we find that Capella, the very beauti- 
ful white star in Auriga, overhead in mid- 
winter evenings, is forty light-years distant. 
Betelgeuse, the blazing topaz on Orion's 
shoulder, is 136 light-years away; Regulus, 
in the Lion’s heart, is at the same distance; 
Arcturus, the star whose praise appears in 
the Book of Job, and which glows at the 
zenith during the early evenings of June, is 
125 light-years distant, and so on. 

Even more startling than their immense 
distance, is another fact about these stars, 
which the measurement of their parallax en- 
ables us to ascertain. We can now calculate 
how much greater they are than the sun. 
Aldebaran gives forth nearly fifty times as 
much light as the sun does. This means that 
if we were as near to Aldebaran as we are to 
the sun its light would appear to us fifty-fold 
more intense than that of our orb of day. 
But Betelgeuse, Regulus and Arcturus each 
exceeds the sun a thousand times! 

There are three other bright stars, whose 
distance is so great that neither Dr. Elkin 
nor any other investigator has succeeded 
in measuring it, whose tremendous size and 

ower stagger the imagination. They are 

. in Orion, Canopus in the ship Argo, 
and Denib in the Northern Cross. Basing 
his calculation on their stellar magnitude 
and their probable distance, Professor New- 
comb avers that each of these great stars 
excels the sun in luminous power at least 
10,000 and possibly 100,000 times! Remem- 
bering this, one can not look at those stars 
without a thrill of wonder and almost of fear. 


‘613°’ and the White House 


O THOSE who are influenced by the old 
sg superstition of sitting down to table thir- 

teen jn number, an invitation from the 
President to dine at the White House off 
the new State service of china, manufactured 
by the famous firm of Wedgwood, may well 
be looked at askance. Whether intentionally 
or by accident, the mystic number is curi- 
ously repeated in the crest, and even in the 
transaction by which the service was or- 
dered. Any one who visits the St. Louis 
Exposition may observe the former, as the 
service is to be placed there on view. To 
begin with, there are, of course, thirteen stars 
and thirteen bars in the shield, representing 
the original thirteen States of the Union. In 
one claw the eagle grasps thirteen bolts, and 
in the other an olive branch upon which there 
are thirteen leaves and thirteen berries. The 
pinions of the eagle, too, have thirteen feath- 
ers, and it will be found that there are thir- 
teen letters in the motto ‘‘E Pluribus Unum.”’ 
Further, there are thirteen letters in the 
Christian names of the President and his 
wife—Theodore and Annie—and thirteen let- 
ters also in Staffordshire, the county in Eng- 
land in which the Wedgwood ware is manu- 
factured, but perhaps the most significant 
fact of all in this respect is, that the service 
was delivered on Friday the 13th of February 
of this year. 

Under these circumstances it would seem 
to require only a | yok of thirteen to make 
any one sensitive of such matters search his 
mind diligently for an excuse to absent him- 
self from the table. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


If you are a “bon vivant,” drink the best Cham- 
pagne on the market, Cook's Imperial Extra Dry. 
dv. 


s ‘Not One Mouthful 
of table food should be given a child before it is one year 
old,” says Dr. Holt. hat substitute then? rden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is absolutely the safest and 
best infant food obtainable. Avoid unknown brands. 
Send for ‘‘Baby’s Diary.”—Adv. 


HARTFORD ‘nse 
DUNL Oo DOVBLE 


TUBE ond 


HARTFORD wistee 
TIRES are universally 


used for all types of vehicles 













NORWAY 


Sweden, Russia 


The most delightful way to visit these 
interesting countries is offered by our July 
2d Cruise of 42 days on_the pular 
Lloyd express steamer ‘‘ KAISERIN,” 
specially chartered for our party. 


RATES, $225 AND UP 

Send for 

prog Pr ready for 

various European tours ranging from $260 

to $800. FRANK C. CLARK 

111 Broadway New York 
9 State St., Boston 






__All necessary expenses — included. 

















Does Your Stove Need Lining? 


Avoid weeks of waiting and linings that won’t fit. 
Try ‘‘Asbestine.”” Most convenient and lasts forever. 


CAN BE SAWED AND 
SHAVED LIKE SOFT PINE 


You can re-line any stove in 15 minutes. 
A neat fit and perfect satisfaction. Give 
size of fire box and enclose $1.00 for full set 
of side and back walls, with cement and 
instructions. Will — immediately by 
express, Circulars mailed on application. 


ASBESTINE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 5. 
Farmer’s Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
















has more 
endurance if 
he wears an 


O-P=C suspensory 


A prominent manufacturer, whose wares 
are known the world over, once said: “If it 
were in my power to do so, I would insist 
upon every man in my employ from the 
general manager down to the day laborer, 
wearing an O-P-C suspensory. It would 
increase their value to me. It would 
increase their value to themselves, because 
of the greater vitality.” 

Every man experiences at times, that tired- 
out, worn-out feeling. That is when an 
O-P-C suspensory will help him most, simply 
because it relieves the strain, which, in a 
large measure, is the cause of his trouble. 

Try an O-P-C suspensory. You will be 
surprised at the result. 

Every man should wear one. 
many do. 

Your druggist has O-P-C suspensories and 
can give you a copy of our booklet, “ The 
Struggle for Supremacy.” It tells why, 
under the rush and grind of modern life, 
every healthy normal, man should wear an 
O-P-C suspensory. 

If your druggist does not have our book 
send us his name for a free copy. 

No. 2 O-P-C lisle, 81.00. 
No. 3-0O-P-C silk, $1.50. 

Every druggist is authorized to refund the 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied. 
Ask for O-P-C and ‘Get the Right Brand.” 


A great 


MADE BY 
Bauer & Black, 265 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Jondonderry 
LITHIA WATER 


Beguiles the tedium of a long jour- 
ney because it refreshes and invigor- 
ates, besides preventing the system 
from becoming deranged by the 
irregular habits that result from much 
traveling. LONDONDERRY is 
sold on all buffet and dining cars 
the same as at your hotel or club. 



























THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys Only ITHACA, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day pepecieate 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 
Junior House opens September, 1903 

opens July 16, for eight 
Summer Term weeks. (Circulars.) 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, says:—I give most cheerful testimony as to the 
high quality of work done in your school. Its complete 
curriculum and excellent management render it a most de- 
sirable preparatory school for University. 
Fall Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 












TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. I.am a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say : “‘I never felt better in my life.’ 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of ubesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on ‘‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
ention Collier's Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d 8t., New York 

















THE HOME OF PAQUIN IMMUNE CO. 
The Only Institution of its kind in St. Louis 








Drink and Drug Habit Cured 


The Paquin Immune Co. of St. Louis 
invites the special attention of ail 
relapses from other cures. Our treat- 
ment not only removes all desire for 
drink, but makes alcoholic stimulants 
of all kinds offensive, and restores 
the patient’s health to a normal con- 
dition. The leading business men 
and ministers of St. Louis have given 
their unqualified endorsement to the 
Paquin Immune method, and their 
letters will be submitted to anyone 
interested. Address 


PAQUIN IMMUNE COMPANY 
2747 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 














LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fai jucation,; Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


SURE—PERMANENT INCOME 
$25.00 WEEKLY lowest estimate. 
NEW PLAN of invesiment; sure, per- 
manent, safe. Our ‘‘Starter” free. Address 


0. E. LEWIS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Agent 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelph 
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“IT’S ALWAYS FAIR 
WEATHER WHEN GOOD FEL- 
LOWS GET TOGETHER.” 








The best pledge of good fellowship in 
fair weather or foul is 


Dewar’s Scotch 


the King of Whiskies and the Whiskey 
of Kings. Awarded 53 gold and prize 
medals, and supplied by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty Ring Edward VII. 








A COACHING PRINT 


“To the Health of the Whip” (copyright, 1908, by 
Frederick Glassup), being a reproduction in four 
colors of the original design by Edward Penfield, 
shown herewith, will be sent to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents in silver. Printed on fine plate paper, 
size 9x12, without advertisement of any kind, and 
suitable for framing in club house or home. ext 
month, “ Fisherman’s Luck,” by E. N. Blue. Address 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Limited 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 











The U. S. 


f “Long Distance” ) 


Automobile Co’s. 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 





type C. Tonneau 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to get out of 
order. . 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - 


- = = $1250.00 
1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free on request 


U.S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


110-144 West 41st Street, New York 


\ Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City j 
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May Bargains 
$50.00 each; $5.00 a Month 
A choice lot extra quality diamonds, absolute 
poe a grade above the regular first or 


— are heavy 14k. gold. Any these 


Sent for Examination—Express Prepaid 
If the best diamond value you ever saw, send first 
payment $10. Pay balance in eight months, or $5 a 


month. If not O. K. return at our expense. You 
can exchange diamond with us any time at full 
value on larger purchase. Diamonds are the best 
poe pn ou can own one Marshall’s way by 
small savings. 
Every reader of Coti1er’s should have our 
FREE 1903 diamond catalogue showing new dia- 
Diamond sand rings, pins, stu ~~ = 7 Write 
‘or it. save yo' on any 
Catalogue purchase. FREE. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, Chicago, Ill. 


Rejerence: First National Bank. 





MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J.L. BAR- 
RICK, of La., writes: “Am making $3.00 to 
$8.00 every day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDER- 
SON, of Iowa, writes: “I made $3.80 to 
$6.50 a day.”’ Hundreds doing likewise. 
So can you. $5.00 to $10.00 daily 
made plating jewelry, tableware, 
bicycles, metal goods with gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, etc. Enormous demand. 
We teach you 


® Write—offer free. FREE 


G. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, Miami Blidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


















Excursions 





Arizona, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Atchison, Topeka € 
Santa Fe R’y. 





Santa Fe Train in Arizona 


Cheap excursion tickets, first and third Tuesdays, monthly— 
Chicago and Kansas City to Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 


Ask for our land pamphlets — they tell the whole story. 


S anta Fe 1312 Gt, Northern Bg 


All the Way 


Southwest 


i 


Best place to make money. 
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== 
Invalids want to insure: healthy men hesitate. 
You may be healthy to-day, and an invalid 
to-morrow. A 
Think of the consequences to your children ! 


Send for ‘‘ The How and the Why ’’—tells how 
to insure and save. We insure by mail. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















STUDY LEADING LAW SCHOOL IN 


Establisheaq CORRESPONDENCE 
LA = INSTRUCTION 


Our course is thorovgh, practical and pre 
for the Bar of any State. We offer the same ad- 
vantages as resident schools in the way of text- 
books, individual instruction, practice work and 
Moot Court, and at about one-tenth the cost, 
Dwight Method of Instruction, 









Courses of Study: Regular Course (2 years), 
Post-Graduate Course (1 year), Special Course for 
Review (3 months), and Business Law Course (16 
weeks). Also Course in Shorthand, using the 
Gregg System, the leading system in America to- 
day. Students begin to write words with the first 










lesson and sentences with the fifth. Particulars free 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, Reaper Block, Chicago 





Tired Nature’s Sweet Restorer 
A RAILROAD YARN 
By Herbert E. Hamblen 


OM CUMMINS had been ten days at 
T ‘the other end of the division,’’ push- 

ing stalled freights over the hill, double- 
heading passenger trains through snowdrifts, 
etc.; wrecking, off the track, floundering in 
the snow with jacks and wheel-trackers, and 
then thawing out damply in the engine cab, 
He had lived on boarding-house sandwiches, 
devoid of butter or mustard, and occasionally 
grubbed on the mysteries at the railroad 
restaurant. By way of sleep, he had had 
short spells of hectic coma in the hot and 
stuffy bunk-room, pieced out with cat-naps, 
doubled up on the cab seat in sidings, while 
waiting for delayed passenger trains. 

As a result, he had acquired an acute dys- 
pepsia, a severe cold with rheumatic varia- 
tions, a varnish-like coating of grime and 
grease, an overwhelming desire for sleep, 
and a case of homesickness that was simply 
unendurable. 

He had reported all manner of things the 
matter with his engine, hoping to be ordered | 
home for repairing; but ‘‘the ol’ man’’ ob- 
served that her wheels still turned. 

He had written on the engine-house regis- 
ter: ‘Don’t call me until I’ve had eight hours’ 
—.., although he was thoroughly aware of 
the futility of it. 

He glanced at his watch as he stretched 
out on the malodorous bunk cushion; it was 
7:57. He didn’t believe he had been asleep 
yet, when his stertorous snoring was inter- 
rupted by the caller: 

“Hey, Cummins, Fourteen’s two hours 
You're to go down with the first 
section.”’ 

Heavens, what a snap! 
time he ever had caught it. The ol’ man 
must have relented at last. To go over the 
division in three hours, with four empty 
coaches—and home ! 

When he got to the junction he telegraphed 
his wife: ‘‘Will be home in an hour—s/arved.”’ 

He whistled coming through the cut, and 
Helen was on the lookout. When he regis- [ 
tered this time, he wrote: 

“Engineer Cummins dead; decomposition 
set in—don’t call me for twelve hours;"’ and 
he gave them a work report that should have 
kept the engine in the shop for twice that 
time. 

Helen had a warm bath ready, and, once 
more clean, shaved and ‘in his right mind, he 
wrought havoc among the bacon and eggs, 
and did justice to her buckwheat cakes and 
honey. Then, with little Billy on his knee, 
he smoked his sweet old briar-root to the 
very dregs in undisturbed biiss; but clean 
sheets and downy pillows invited him. As 
Helen closed the shutters, drew the shades 
and imprinted a warm good-night kiss on his 
lips, he murmured sleepily: 

“Tf the caller comes, scald him.”’ 

“T'll do better, dear. I'll leave Tige loose 
in the yard, and Billy and 1’ll go visiting all 
py then I’m sure you won't be disturbed.” 

nce he awoke, but there were lances of 
daylight under the shades, so he rolled 
over again, grunting contentedly. He awoke 
again, to find it pitch dark. Some one was 
tapping at the kitchen door, and he listened, 
in vain for his wife’s footstep; she had not 
come home yet. While wondering how the 
visitor had escaped the vigilance of Tige, 
and debating whether to get up or not, the 
door opened with a slight crash. 

In an instant he was out of bed. The sil- 
ver set he had given Helen at Christmas, the 
pride and joy of her wifely heart, was on the 
dining-room sideboard. Quietly he tiptoed 
downstairs. He could see nothing, but he 
sensed a presence. The dining-room-door 
was open, and he crept silently in, edging 
away from the door at once. As he strained 
to catch a definite sound, he bethought him 
of his defencelessness. A savage boot-heel 
on his bare toes would render him hors 
de combat. He became confused and lost 
his bearings. He could not now find the 
door#if he wanted to—but there was the 
table. He felt that the intruder was edging 
toward him. Carefully, and with quaking 
heart, he crawled under the table, hugged the 
centre leg and tried to think what to do next. 

The fellow was behind him now, and he 
thought of dodging back again, but a strong 
hand gripped his collar, there was a blinding 
flash and: 

‘Hey, Cummins, git up’n git the snow-plow. 
Hurry up, now, they’re waitin’ for ye.” 

He blinked stupidly at the caller’s ill-smell- 
ing lantern, held within an inch of his nose 
for a well-defined purpose. Despite its glare, 
the bunk-room surroundings forced them- 
selves upon his attention. ‘‘What time is 
it?”’ he asked vaguely. 

Time being a prime factor in railroading, 
this question issues, parrot-like, from the lips 
of the semi-comatose. 

eS:r7.”” 

He pondered this information dumbly 
awhile, then asked: ‘a.m. or P.M.?’’ 

‘‘p.M., ye old fool; what do ye think?” 

It was the caller’s mission to wake them, 
and experience had taught him that nothing 
was more effective than insolence. In this 
instance it aroused Cummins sufficiently to 
enable him to make a simple mathematical 
calculation. Raising his eyes for the first 
time to the caller’s face, he asked: ‘‘Have I 
been asleep only twenty minutes, then?” 

“‘That’s erbout all.”’ 

Tom Cummins reached angrily for his boot, 
but already the door was slamming behind 
the sophisticated caller. 





It was the first 
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THE LONG NIGHT 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


In the year 1602 Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva to study. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a bedridden invalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne’s accepted lover and protector. One of his 
fellow tenants is the scientist Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga =" the Syndic Blondel, who is afflicted with 
an incurable complaint, a precious potion good for all 

zortal ilis, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the suspected scientist, attempts to obtain the 
medicine by stealth. Anne, becoming innocently involved 
in this scheme, discovers the nature of the medicine and 
gives it te her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
pio wetter ts not the great remedy, but both are so in- 
censed against mother and daughter that they threaten to 
accuse them of witchcraft. 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Departure of the Rats 


HE WOOD-ASH on the hearth had sunk 
lower and grown whiter, the last flame 
that had aspired to the black sides of the 
great pot had died down among the expir- 
ing embers, only under the largest log 
glowed a tiny cavern, carbuncle-hued, and 
still Claude walked restlessly from the 
window to the door, or listened with a 
frowning face at the foot of the stairs. 

One hour, two hours had passed since the Syndic’s depart- 
ure with Basterga, and still Anne remained with her mother 
and made no sign. Once, spurred by anxiety and the 
thought that he might be of use, he had taken on himself 
to mount and seek her; but half way up his courage had 
failed; he had recoiled from a scene so tender, so sacred. He 
had descended and fallen again to moving to and fro, and 
listening, and staring remorsefully at the weapon—it lay 
where he had dropped it, on the floor—that had failed him 
at need. 

By and by—he had their threats in his ears—the horror of 
inaction, of sitting still aS he was sitting and awaiting the 
worst with folded hands, overcame 
him, and in a panic—planning flight 
for them all; flight, however hope- 
less, however desperate—he hurried 
into his bed-closet, and began to 
pack his possessions. He packed 
impulsively until even the fat text- 
books bulked in his bundle, and the 
folly of flying for life with a Cesar 
and a Melanchthon on his back struck 
him. Then he turned all out again 
on the floor in fear lest she should 
surprise him, and think that he had 
it in his mind to desert her. 

Back he went on that to the living- 
room with its dying ‘ire and length- 
ening shadows, and resumed his soli- 
tary pacing. The room lay silent, 
and the ‘house, and the rampart 
without, which the biting wind kept 
clear of passers. He tried to reason 
on the position, to settle what would 
happen, what Basterga and Blondel 
would do, how the blow they threat- 
ened would fall. Would the officers 
of the Syndic enter and seize the two 
helpless women, and drag them to the 
guard-house? And in that case, what 
should he do, what could he do, since 
it was most unlikely that he would 
be allowed to go with them or see 
them? Awhile the desperate notion 
of bolting and barring the house and 
holding it against the law entered his 
mind, but only to be as quickly dis- 
missed. He was not yet mad enough 
for that. In the meantime was there 
any one to whom he could appeal? 
Any course he could adopt? 

The sound of the latch rising in its 
socket drew his eyes to the outer 
door. It opened; he saw Louis Gen- 
tilis on the threshold. Holding the 
door half-open, the young man peered 
doubtfully in. Meeting Claude’s eyes, 
he looked round, as if to seek the 
protection of Anne’s presence, and, 
failing to find her, he made for an 
instant as if he would shut the door 
again, and go. Apparently, how- 
ever—perhaps because he saw that 
Claude, thoroughly dispirited, was 
making no motion to carry out his 
threats of vengeance—he thought 
better; of it, and, coming slowly in, 
he closed the door after him. Turning his cap in his hand, 
he crossed the floor, and, with his eyes slyly fixed on Claude, 
made without a word for his bed-closet, entered it, and 
closed the door gently behind him. 

His silence was strange, and something in his furtive look 
and his manner impressed Claude unpleasantly. All this 
seemed to mask a meaning and imply a knowledge that 
boded no good; nor was the impression they had made 
weakened when, two minutes later, the closet-door opened 
again and he came out. 

‘‘What is it?’’ Claude said, speaking pretty sharply. He 
was not going to put up with mystery of this sort. 

For answer Louis’s eyes met hisa moment; then the young 
man, still without ma aking, slid across the room to a chair 
on which lay a book. He took up the volume—it was his; 
after another glance which slyly deprecated Claude’s wrath, 
he took further stock of the room. He discovered another 
possession—or so it seemed—approached it and took seizin 
of it in the same dumb way; and so with another and an- 
other. Then, blinking and looking askance, he passed his 


eyes from side to side to learn if he had overlooked anything. 
By this time Claude’s patience, though prolonged by curi- 
osity, was now at an end. He took one step forward, and 
had the satisfaction cf seeing Louis drop his air of mystery 
and recoil two paces. “If you don’t speak,” Claude cried, 
“I will break every bone in your body! Do you hear, you 
sneaking rogue? Do you forget that you are in my debt al- 
ready? Tell me in two words what this dumb show means, 
or I will have payment for all!” 

Master Louis winced, divided between the desire to flee 
and the fear of losing his property. ‘‘You will be foolish 
if you make any fuss here,” he said, his arm half raised to 
ward off a blow. ‘‘Besides, I am going,” he continued, swal- 
lowing nervously as he spoke. ‘‘Let me go.” 

“Going?” 

“Vea.” 

‘‘Do you mean,”’ Claude exclaimed in astonishment, ‘that 
you are going for good?”’ 

“Yes, and—”’ with a look of sinister meaning in his blink- 
ing eyes, ‘if you'll take my advice, you will go, too. That 
is all.’ . 

“Why? Why?" Claude repeated. 

Louis’s only answer was a shudder, real or affected, which 
told Claude that if the other did not know all he knew 
much. Dismayed and confounded, Claude stepped back, 
and with a secret grin of satisfaction Louis turned again to 
his task of searching the room. He seemed to find at last 
that for which he had been looking—his cloak. Disentan- 
gling it with a peculiar look from a woman’s hood, contact 
with which he avoided with scrupulous care, he cast it over 
his arm, and quickly got back into his closet. Claude heard 
him moving there awhile, and presently he emerged a sec- 
ond time. 

Precisely as he did so, Claude heard a light footstep on the 
stairs, the stair-door opened, and Anne, her face white but 
composed, came in. Her first glance chanced to fall on 
Louis, who with his sack and cloak on his arm was in the 
act of closing the closet door. Habit carried her second 
look to the hearth. 

‘*You have let the fire go out,’’ she said. And then, turn- 
ing to Louis, in a voice free from any trace of emotion, ‘**You 
are going?”’ she continued. 

He muttered that he was, his face a strange medley of fear 
and spite, and shame and shrinking. 

She nodded, but to Claude’s astonishment answered noth- 
ing and expressed no surprise. Meanwhile, Louis, after 





He made, with two fingers, the ancient sign used to ward off the evil eye 


dropping first his cloak and then his sack, in his ungainly 
haste to be gone, shuffled his way to the dour. The two 
looked on, without moving or speaking, while he opened it, 
carried out his bag and, turning about, closed the door upon 
himself. They heard his footsteps move away. 

At last Claude spoke. ‘The rats, 1 see, are leaving,’’ he 
muttered. 

“Yes, the rats!’ she echoed, and carried for a nioment her 
eyes to his. Then she knelt down on the hearth, and, uncov- 
ering the under side of the log where a little fire still smoul- 
dered, she fed it with two or three fir-cones, and stooping 
low blew steadily on them until they caught fire and blazed. 
He stood looking down at ber and her work, marvelling at 
the strength of mind that allowed her to stoop to trifles, or 
to think of fires at sucha time as this; forgetting that habit 
is of all stays the strongest, and that to women a thousand 
trifles make up—God reward them for it—the work of life: 
a work which instinct moves them to pursue, though the 
heavens fall. 

Hours had elapsed since ite had entered hot-foot to see 


her, and the day was beginning to wane. The flame of the 
blazing fir-cones a hundred times reflected in the rows of 
pewter plates, and the surface of the old oaken dressers left 
the corners of the room in shadow. Immediately within the 
windows the daylight held its own; but when she rose and 
turned to him her back was toward them and the dancing 
firelight that lit up her face flickered uncertainly and lefi 
him in doubt whether she were moved or not. 

‘*You have eaten nothing!’’ she said—while he stood pon- 
dering what she would say, what he should say. ‘And it is 
four o’clock! Iam sorry!’’ Her tone, which took shame to 
herself, gave him a new surprise. 

He stopped her as she turned to the dresser. ‘‘She is bet- 
ter, I hope?”’ he said gently. 

“She is herself again now,’’ she replied, with a slight 
quaver and without looking at him. And she went about 
her work. 

Did she know? Did she understand? In his world was 
only one fact, in his mind only one tremendous overpower- 
ing thought: the fact of their position, the thought of their 
isolation, of their peri]. In her treatment of Louis she had 
seemed to show knowledge and a comprehension as wide as 
his own. But if she knew all, could she be thus calm? 
Could she go about her daily tasks with that weight on her 
mind? Could she cut and lay and fetch with busy fingers 
and all in silence? 

He thought not; and though he longed to consult her, to 
assure her and comfort her—to tell her that the very isola- 
tion, the very peril in which they stood, were a happiness 
and a joy to him, whatever the issue, because he shared 
them with her—he would not, by reason of the doubt. He 
did not yet know the courage that underlies the gentlest 
and the purest natures; nor did he guess that even as it way 
a joy to him to be beside her in peril, so it was a joy to her, 
even in that hour, to come and go for him, to cut his bread 
and lay for him, to draw his wine from the great cask under 
the stairs, and pour for him in the tall horn mug. 

And little said. By him, because he shrank from opening 
her eyes to the danger of their position; by her because her 
mind was full and she could not trust herself to speak 
calmly. But he knew that she, too, had fasted since morn- 
ing, and he made her eat with him; and it was in the 
thoughts of each that they had never eaten together be- 
fore; for commonly Anne took her meals with her mother, 
or ate as the women of her time often did, standing, aione, 
when others had finished. There are moments when the 
simplest things put on the beauty 
and significance of rites; and this 
first eating together at the one small 
table on the fire-lit hearth was one 
of them. He saw that she did eat, 
and this care for her, and the rever- 
ence of his manner, so moved her 
that at last tears rose and choked 
her; and to give her time and to 
hide his own feelings he rose and 
affected to get something from the 
fireside. 

At that moment the latch rattled, 
the door opened, and a freezing 
draught entered, arresting him mid- 
way between the table and the fire. 
The intruder was Grio. He stood 
an instant scowling in, then entered 
and closed the door noisily. He eyed 
the two with a sneering laugh, and, 
turning, flung his cloak on a chair. 
It was ill-aimed and fell to the 
ground. 

“Why the devil don’t you light?” 
hecried. ‘‘Eh?’’ And he added some- 
thing in which the words “Old hag’s 
devilry!’’.were alone audible. ‘De 
you hear?’”’? he continued more co- 

erently. ‘‘Why don't you light? 
What black games are you playing? 
I want my things!”’ 

Claude’s fingers tingled, but dan- 
ger and responsibility are wondrous 
teachers and he restrained himself. 
Neither of them answered, but Anne 
fetched the lamp and, kindling a splin- 
ter of wood, lighted it and placed it on 
the table. Then, bringing the Span- 
iard’s rushlight from the three or four 
that stood on the dresser, she lighted 
it and held it out to him. 

“Set it down!”’ he said, with a tipsy 
insolence. He was not quite sober. 
“Set it down! I am not going to 
—hic!—risk my salvation! Avaunt, 
Satan! It is possible to palm the 
evil one—like a card I am told, and— 
hic!—soul lost easy as candle goes 
out!” 

He had taken his candle with an 
unsteady hand, and had blown it 
out. She restrained Claude by a 
look, and, patiently taking the rush- 
light from Grio, relit it and set it on 
the table for him to take. 


“As a candle goes out!’’ he repeated, eying it with 
drunken wisdom. ‘Candle out, devil in, soul lost, there 
you have it in three words—clever as any of your long- 


winded preachers! But I want my things. I’m going be- 
fore it is too late. Advise you to go, too, young man,”’ 
he hiccoughed, ‘‘before you are overlooked. She is a witch! 
She’s the devil’s mark on her—I tell you! I'd like to have 
the finding it!’’ And with an ugly leer he advanced a step 
as if he would lay hands on her. She shrank back then, 
and Claude's eyes blazed. Fortunately the bully’s mind 
passed to the first object of his coming, or perhaps he was 
still sober enough to read a warning in the younger man’s 
face. 

“Oh, time enough,” he said. ‘‘You.are not so nice al- 
ways, I'll be bound. And things come—hic—to those who 
wait! I don’t belong to your Sabbaths, I suppose, or you'd 
be freer! But I want my things, and I am going to have 
them! I defy thee, Satan!” 

Still growling under his breath, he burst open the staircase 
door and stumbled noisily upward, the light wavering in his 
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hand. Anne’s eyes followed him anxiously 
—she had advanced to the foot of the stairs, 
and Claude understood the apprehension that 
held her. But the sounds did not penetrate 
to the room on the upper floor, or Madame 
Royaume did not take alarm; perhaps she 
slept. And after assuring herself that Grio 
had entered his room, the girl returned to 
the table. 

The Spaniard had spoken with brutal 

lainness; it was impossible to ignore what 

e had said, or to be under any further illu- 
sion as to the girl’s knowledge of her peril. 
Claude’s eyes met hers, and for a moment 
the anguished human soul peered through 
the mask of constancy, for a moment the 
woman in her shrinking from the ordeal and 
the fire, from shame and death, thrust aside 
the veil and held out quivering piteous hands 
to him. But it was fora moment only. Be- 
fore he could speak she was brave as before, 
quiet as he had ever seen her, patient, mis- 
tress of herself. ‘‘It is as you said,” she 
muttered, smiling wanly, ‘‘the rats are leav- 
ing us.” 

“Vermin!’’ he whispered. He could not 
trust himself to say more. His voice shook 
and his eyes were full. 

“They have not lost time,’’ she continued 
in a lowtone. She did not cease to listen, 
nor did her eyes leave the staircase door. 
“Louis first and now Grio. How has it 
reached them so quickly, do you think?” 

‘Louis is hand and glove with the Syndic.”’ 

“And Grio?” 

“With Basterga.”’ 

She nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘What do you 
think they will do?’ she whispered. nd 
again—it went to his heart—the woman’s 
face, distorted and fear-drawn, showed as 
it were beneath the mask with which love 
and faith and a noble resignation had armed 
her. ‘Do you think that they will denounce 
us at once?”’ 

He shook his head in sheer hopelessness; 
in sheer inability to foresee anything, and 
then, seeing that she continued to look anx- 
iously for his answer—that answer which he 
knew to be of no value, for minute by minute 
the sense of their helplessness was weighing 
upon him—‘‘It may be,’’ he muttered. ‘God 
knows. When Grio is gone we will talk 
about it.” 

She began, but always with a listening ear, 
and an eye to the open door, to remove the 
scanty remains of their meal*from the table. 
Midway in her task, she looked askance at 
the window, under the impression that some 
one had looked through it, and in any case 
now the lamp was lit it exposed them to the 
curiosity of the rampart. She was going to 
close the shutters when Claude interposed, 
raised the heavy shutters and bolted and 
barred them. e was turning from them 
again when Grio’s heavy step was heard 
descending. 

Strange to say, the Spaniard's first glance 
was at the windows, and he looked genuinely 
taken aback when he saw that they were 
closed. ‘‘Why the devil did you shut?” he 
exclaimed wrathfully, and, passing Anne with 
a sidelong movement, he flung a heavy bun- 
dle on the floor. As he turned to go up again 
he met her eyes, and, backing from her, made 
with two of his fingers the ancient sign which 
southern peoples still use to ward off the evil 
eye. Then, not satisfied with this, he crossed 
himself, and half shamefacedly, half reck- 
lessly, blundered upstairs again. A moment, 
and he came stumbling down, but this time 
he was careful to keep the great bundle he 
bore between himself and her eyes, until 
he had got the door open. 

That precaution taken, as if he thought the 
free cold air which entered would protect 
him from spells, he seemed more at his ease, 
threw down his bundle and faced her with an 
air of bravado. 

“T need not have feared,’’ he said with a 
tipsy grin, ‘‘for I have a hocus-pocus here—”’ 
he touched his breast, ‘‘written by a wise 
man in Ravenna, and sealed with a dead 
Goth’s band, that is proof against devil or 
dam! And I defy thee, mistress.” 


‘“‘Why?” she cried. ‘‘Why?’’ And the note. 


of indignation in her voice, the pose of her 
head, the passionate challenge of her eyes, 
enforced the question. In the human mind 
is a desire for justice that will not be denied, 
and even from the drunken ruffian a sudden 
impulse bade her demand it. ‘‘Why should 
you defy me,or fear me? What have I done 
to you, what have I done to any one,’’ she 
continued with waxing resentment, ‘‘that you 
should spread this of me? You have eaten 
and drunk at my hand a hundred times: 
have I poisoned or injured you? I have 
looked at you a hundred times: have I over- 
looked you? You have lain down under this 
roof night by night a hundred times: have 
I harmed you sleeping or waking, full moon 
or no moon?”’ 

For answer he leered at her slyly. “Nota 
whit,’’ he said. ‘‘No.”’ 

‘‘No?”’ . Her color rose. 

“No, but you see,” with a grin, ‘‘it never 
leaves me, my girl.’ He touched his breast. 
‘“While ] wear that—”’ 

She gasped. ‘tDo you mean—”’ she began. 

“I do not know what you would have done 
—but for that!’ he retorted. ‘‘Maimed me 
or wizened me, perhaps! Or may be made 
me waste away as you did the child that died 
three doors away last Sunday!” 

Her face changed slowly, became fixed. 
Prepared as she had been for the worst, pre- 
pared by many an hour of vigil beside her 
mother’s bed with the sound of her ravings 
in her ears, and discovery hard upon her, the 
horror of a precise accusation—and such 
an accusation—overcame her. ‘‘What?’’ she 
cried, ‘‘you dare to say that I—that I—” she 
could not finish. 


But: her eyes lightened, her form dilated , 


with passion, and tipsy, ignorant, brutish as 
he was, the Spaniard could not be blind to 


the indignation, the outraged innocence, the *; 


very astonishment, which stopped her breath 
and choked her utterance. At the sight 
some touch of shame, some touch of pity, 
made itself felt in the dull recesses even of 
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“T don’t say it,’ he muttered 


that brain. 
“It is what they are saying in 


awkwardly. 
the street.” 

‘In the street?” 

‘“‘Ay, where else?”” He knew who said it, 
for he knew whence his orders came; but he 
was not going to tell her. Yet the spark 
of kindliness which she had kindled still lived 
—how could it be otherwise in presence of 
her youth and gentleness?—and, “If you'll 
take my advice,’ he continued roughly, 
‘“‘you’ll not show yourself in the streets un- 
less you wish to be mishandled, my girl. It 
will be time enough when the time comes. 
Even now, if you left your old witch of a 
mother and got good protection, there is no 
knowing but—you might be got clear! You 
are a fair bit of red and white, and it is not 
far to Savoy!” witha grin. ‘‘Will you come 
if I risk it?’ 

A gesture, half refusal, half loathing, an- 
swered him. 

‘Oh, very well,’’ he said. The short-lived 
fit of pity passed from him and he scowled. 
‘You'll think differently when they have the 
handling of you. I’m glad to be going, for 
where there’s one fire there’s apt to be more, 
and I am a Christian, no matter who’s not! 
Let who will burn. I don’t!’ 

He picked up one bundle, and, carrying it 
out, raised his voice. A man, who seemingly 
had shrunk from entering the house, showed 
his face for an instant in the light which 
streamed from the door. To this fellow he 
gave one bundle, and, shouldering the other, 
went heavily out, leaving the door wide open 
behind him. 

Claude strode to it and closed it angrily; 
but not so quickly that he had not a glimpse 
in the act of three or four pairs of eyes star- 
ing in out of the darkness; eyes so curious, 
so fearful, so quickly and noiselessly with- 
drawn—for even while he turned they were 
gone—that he went back to the hearth with 
a shiver of apprehension. 

Fortunately she had not seen them. She 
stood where ce had left her, in the same atti- 
tude of amazement into which Grio’s accusa- 
tion had cast her. As she met his gaze, then 
at last she melted. The lamplight showed 
her eyes brimming over with tears—tears of 
rage; her lips quivered, her breast heaved 
with the gathering storm of resentment. 

‘‘How dare they say it?’”’ she cried. ‘How 
dare they? That I—should harm a child? A 
helpless child?” And, unable to complete the 
sentence or to go on, she held out protesting 
hands to him. ‘‘And my mother? My poor 
mother, who never injured any one or harmed 
a hair of any one’s head! That she—that they 
should say—that of her! That they should 
set that—to her! But I will gonow!”’ (Look- 
ing round for her hood in a sudden awakening 
to action.) ‘‘Now, this instant, to the mother! 
She will hear me! She will know and believe 
me! A mother? Yes, I will go now!” 

“Not now,’’ he said. ‘Anne. Listen!’’ 

“Yes, now,’’ she persisted, deaf to his 
voice. And she snatched up the hood from 
the ground on which it had fallen and began 
to put it on. 

He seized her arm. ‘‘No, not now,’ he 
said firmly. ‘You shall not go now. Wait 
until daylight. She will listen to you more 
coolly then.” 

She resisted him. ‘‘Why?” she said. 

“Iam sure of it,’ he urged. ‘People fancy 
things at night. I knowitisso. lf she saw 

ou enter out of the darkness—”’ the girl with 

er burning tears, her wet eyes, her disor- 
dered hair looked wild enough—‘'she might 
refuse to believe you. Besides—’’ 

“What?” 

“I will not have you go now,”’ he said 
firmly; that instant it had flashed upon him 
that one of the faces he had seen outside was 


the face of the dead child’s mother! “I will 
not let you go,’’ he repeated. ‘Go in the 
daylight. Go to-morrow morning.” He did 


not choose to tell her that he feared for her 
instant, immediate safety, if she went now; 
and that if he had his will the streets would 
see her no more. 

She gave way. She took off her hood and 
laid it on the table. But for several minutes 
she stood, brooding darkly and stormily, her 
hands fingering the strings. To foresee is 
not always to be forearmed. She had lived 
for many months in daily and hourly expec- 
tation of the blow which had now fallen; but 
not the more easily for that could she brook 
the concrete charge. Her heart burned, her 
soul was.on fire. Justice, give us justice 
though the heavens fall, is an instinct planted 
deep in man’s nature! Of the Mysterious ° 
Passion of our Lord our finite minds find 
no part worse than the anguish of innocence, 
condemned. A child? She to hurt a child?. 
And her mother? Her mother so harmless, 
so ignorant, so tormented! She—to hurt a 
child? 

After a time, nevertheless, the storm began 
to subside. But with it died much of that 
hope which is inherent in revolt, and in pro- 
portion as she grew more calm the true 
hopelessness of her situation rose more 
clearly before her. That had happened at 
last which she had so long expected to hap- 
pen. The thing was known. Soon the full 
consequences would be upon her; the conse- 
quences on which she dared not dwell. Shud- 
deringly she tried to close her eyes to the 
things that might be before her, to the things 
at which Grio had hinted, the things of which 
she had lain thinking—even while they were 
distant and uncertain—through many a night 
of bitter fear and fevered looking forward. 

They were at hand now, and though she 
averted her thoughts she knew it. But the 
wind is tempered to the shorn. Even as the 
prospect of ill to come sometimes dominates 
the present, imbitters the sweetest cup and 
renders thorny the softest bed, so sometimes 
present good has the power to obscure and 
block out the future ill. As Anne sank back 


“on the settle, her trembling limbs almost de- 


clining to bear her, her eyes fell on her com- 
penton. Failing to rouse her, he had seated 

imself on the other side of the héarth, his, 
.elbows_on his knees, his chin on his hands, in, 
an attitude of deep thought. And little by 
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Much — 


We eat too fast, we exercise too 
little, we overwork our nerves. 
The stomach and bowels get 
clogged. (Constipation.) The 
liver gets upset. (Biliousness. ) 
And attendirg these two simple 
ailments come all kinds of dis- 
eases and complications. 

To relieve and to cure these 
troubles, the entire medical 
world recommends and pre- 
scribes 
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Nature’s Laxative Water. 
Take only the genuine. Don’t 
be deceived by a laxative called 
‘““HunyvApI’’ water—ask for and 3 
demand KUNYADI JANOS g 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make”’ Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 











One KINGFISHER Spring Ho 
SE AINORI SHEET Pea 
Gin oi Pishng et RUE oh re al 


Pardon Fish Hook Co, Dept. 8.Owensboro, Ky 








Wisdom comes with mite they say, 
But joyous youth still feels 
That the hair need not be turned to grey 
Before wearing rubber 8. 

Dickens said that ‘Use and necessity are the best 
teachers.” The necessity for and the use of O'Sullivan 
Rubber Heels are wonderful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 

O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 











I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Kheumatism, and 
have treated more cases than any other 
physician, I think. For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, 
testing all known remedies while search- 
ing the world for something better. Nine 
years ago I found a costly chemical in 
Germany which, with my previous discov- 
eries, gives me a certain cure. _ 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the dis- 
ease at any stage, completely and forever. 
1 have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish 
my remedy on trial. Simply write me a 
postal for my book on Rheumatism, and I 
will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatie Cure, 
Take it for a month at my risk. If it sue- 
ceeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself—and your 
mere word shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the 
results are not what I claim, I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you, 

I have no samples. Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I 
never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the or- 
der. Try my remedy for a month, as it 
can’t harm you anyway. If it fails it is 
free. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





little as she looked at him, her cheeks grew, 
if not red, less pale, her eyes lost their tense 
and hopeless gaze. She heaved a quivering 
sigh, and slowly carried her look round the 
room. 

Its homely comfort, augmented by the hour 
and the firelight, seemed to lap them round. 
The door was locked, the shutters were 
closed, the lamp burned cheerfully. And 
he sat opposite—sat as if they had been 
long married. The color grew deeper in 
her face as she gazed; she breathed more 
quickly, her eyes shone with a gentle radi- 
ance. What evil can not be softened, what 
misfortune can not be lightened to a woman 
by the knowledge that she is loved by the 
man she loves? ‘T'hat when all have fled he 
remains, and that neither fear of death nor 
word of man can keep him froin her side? 

Looking up at last, he caught the look on 
her face—the look that a woman bestows 
on one man only in her life. In a moment 
he was on his knees beside her, holding her 
hands, covering them with kisses, vowing to 
save her, to save her—or to die with her! 

(To be continued) 


Giant Among Ships 


N MARCH of this year the two largest 
| steamships ever, until then, constructed 

in America, were launched on the Dela- 
ware and turned over to a_ transpacific 
steamship company for service on its San 
Francisco-Hong Kong line. In April the 
largest steamship ever built anywhere in 
the world was launched at New London, 
Conn., and she, too, is destined to aid in the 
advancement of our Oriental trade. 

So rapidly has our trade with the Far East 
grown within the last decade, that two Japa- 
nese and several American companies are 
spending millions upon millions in their ef- 
forts to outdo each other in the construction 
of the most capacious carriers. Japan set 
the pace by laying keels for half a dozen 6,000- 
ton vessels destined for transpacific trade; 
the Pacific Mail followed suit with the Xorea, 
the Stderia, the Minnehaha and the Minne- 
tonka, of double the capacity of the Japanese 
boats, and the Great Northern Company im- 
mediately raised the capacity of its proposed 
vessels from 10,000 to 28,000 tons. It was 
the Minnesota of this line that was launched at 
New London, to be followed in sixty days by 
her sister ship, the Dakota. 

The carrying capacity of the Minnesota 
makes the Cearic’s, the Oceanic’s and the Cym- 
ric’s of the Atlantic fleets appear liliputian by 
comparison, for either of the Great Northern 
boats will carry one-third more freight than 
could any vessel that has ever crossed the 
Atlantic. | 

If mere figures can give any idea of the im- 
mensity of this new American triumph of 
shipbuilding, it may be stated that the length 
of the .Winnesota or the Dako/a is 630 feet, or 
somewhat more than three New York city 
blocks; width 74 feet, depth 57 feet, while 
the extreme load displacement is 38,o00'tons. 
About 28,000 tons of steel was used in the 
construction of the vessels, and 4o miles of 
wire is needed for the installation of electri- 
cal equipment; for these typically American 
examples of modern shipbuilding will be 
loaded and unloaded by electricity, the fur- 
naces will be fed with coal by electric con- 
veyors, perishable goods will be kept at a 
temperature of zero by means of electric re- 
frigerators, and a model laundry will be 
operated by electric machinery—in fact, ex- 
cept for revolving the double screws that 
send the vessels through the waters of the 
Pacific at a speed of fourteen knots an hour, 
every piece of machinery aboard will be 
operated by electricity. 

There will be five continuous decks from 
stem to stern, besides three other decks, 
making eight in all. There will be room 
for 3,000 passengers, or in time of war, a 
capacity for ten full regiments. Besides 
passengers and live stock, these vessels will 
carry each about 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
To haul this amount of grain across the con- 
tinent a train seven miles in length would be 
necessary, while for both passengers and 
freight nearly 3,000 cars, or 150 trains of 
twenty cars each, would be brought into 
requisition to transport a full ship’s loac. 
When, next year, these newest leviathans 
ply between Seattle and the Far East, a 
mighty influence will begin, not only to 
shape anew the possibilities of Pacific com- 
merce, but to revolutionize methods of rail- 
way traffic in the United States. Already 
freight cars of a tonnage capacity three 
times greater than any ever placed on an 
American railway are in course of construc- 
tion, and will be used to economically trans- 
port freight across the continent for these 
monster pioneers of a great Pacific trade. 
Freight rates, it is promised, will be cut in 
two, so that no bay on yr nation need hope to 
compete with us in the Orient. That smaller 
vessels will be unable to compete with these 
vast carriers is demonstrated by the fact that 
although Japan gives large subsidies, and 
the Japanese pay their sailors less than one- 
tenth the wages of American sailors, not even 
the new 6,o00-ton boats will be able to carry 
freight profitably in competition with the 
American Pacific liners. With both our trans- 
continental railways ending at San Francisco 
and Seattle, building the largest steamships 
in the world, and the Trans-Siberian pre- 
paring to follow suit, it seems inevitable 
that the day of great achievements must 
soon set upon the Atlantic to dawn again 
upon the waters of the Pacific, tributary to 
the shores of which live nearly a billion 
human beings who are rapidly learning to 
feed on our Western flour, clothe themselves 
in Southern cottons and utilize the inven- 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding 


Pure Beer 


During 1902 the sales of 
Schlitz Beer exceeded the year 
before by 132,916 barrels. 
That’s the largest increase shown 
by any brewery in the world. 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made 
from the best materials grown. 

We will brew it in absolute 
cleanliness. 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 

We will sterilize every bottle 
after it is sealed. 


We will double, in these 
ways, the necessary cost of our 
brewing. Yet Schlitz Beer shall 
cost you just what the common 


beer costs. Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 

















THE GLEN Steet tawa Fence 

Steel Lawn Fence 
is strong, light, durable, cheap. For a substantial 
durable fence, easily put up, and that stays put up 
there is nothing ‘“‘just as good.” Suitabie for Lawns, 
Cemeteries, School Yards, Churches and other inclos- 
ures, it meets every condition. Graceful in appear- 
ance, it can be adjusted to run up and down hill. 
Strong in construction, it stands every reasonable 
test. Send for free circular. 


GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., Box 104, Elwood City, Pa. 


*‘A Woman is as Old as She Looks.”’ 
Gray Hair 
Made Brown 


You are too young for gray 
hairs. If you would keep 
from looking old when you 
are young, once a month, 
dip your comb in Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut Juice Hair 
Stain and your hair will 
, keep a beautiful brown. 
b\ Free Trial Size—To con- 
; vince you that Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut Juice is the best 
and purest Hair Stain in 
the world,we will mail you, 
prepaid, a trial package on 
receipt of 25 cents to cover 
the expense. Regular size $1.00. Enough for a year. 





Suite 257 Groton Building Cincinnati, 0. 











Family Washer Free 


The “1900” Ball-Bearing 

Family Washer Sent Free 
on 30 days’ trial, freight paid 
both ways; no money in ad- 
vance. Labor and expense of “S32 
washing clothes cut in two. No : 
more rubbing or stooping. Two 
hours’ washing done in 10 min- 
utes. Absolutely will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. Write at once to the 


“1900” Washer Co., 174 M. State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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it KALAMAZOO BUGGIES 
i] are sent from factory to you 
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I greny ene. Coste nothing to 

'} ty th om. Get our new Buggy 7, 
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tions of the Northern Yankee. 


ASTHMA CURED. Arracxs never RETURN. Health restored. 
Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| Write for booklet. MRS. POTTER'S HYGIENIC DEPOT 


OIL - SMELTER -MINES! 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


(Members N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange.) 


BANKERS, BROKERS, FISCAL AGENTS 


| 66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York 
| Suites 177 to 186, inclusive, Manhattan Life Bldg. 


|| Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and 
Smelter Stocks, Listed and 
Unlisted, our Specialty 


BOOKLETS giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and 
Smelter Investments, subscription blanks, full partic- 
ulars, etc., sent free to any interested on application. 
BRANCHES: 
Boston, Washington, Concord, N. H. Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Newport, R. I. Los Angeles,Cal. 


Chicago, Buffalo, Newark, N. J. Prescott, Ariz. 
Cleveland, Toronto, Can. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tucson, 
Cincinnati, Montreal, ‘ Detroit, Mich. Mexico City, 
St. Loui Hartford,Conn, Grand Rapids, Halifax, N.S. 


2 s, 
Baltimore, Worcester,Mass. Davenport, Ia. St. Johns, N. B. 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 


AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD 


Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures Free. 











DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





LOS ANGELES—four Days from New York or Boston—By NEW YORK CENTRAL 











Have you ever tried 


it? If not a pleasant 
| surprise is in store 
: é _.., for you.There is avery 
evident something’ about BEN-HUR FLOUR that 
wins your approval at once.It has six prin- 
cipal points of superiority. The first one 
is Quality and the other five are Goodness” 
ataen tps es me 
* SEND us the card or bill head of one retail grocer in your 
fi y town who does not sell BEN-HUR FLOUR, and we will send 
D7 \\ you, Free of charge, a splendid story book for children called 
“THE BEN-HUR DOUGH BOYS.” ‘The Chariot Race’ is a sample page 
takien from this book. Many other adventures of the rollicking crew are 
equally well written and illustrated in bright colors. 














THE DoUGH Boys CHARIOT RACE. 


The sportive Dough Boys planned a race 
Their nimble steeds to try; 

For they enjoyed a track event 
As well as you or I. 

The day had come, the track was fine, 
No clouds hung o’er the sky. 





Their horses were but wooden toys: 
You might have thought them slow, 

For you have really, truly nags 
Which can like lightning go. 

But wooden horses are the things 
For little boys of dough. 


Each charioteer made up his mind 
That he’-would not be last. 

Clang! Clang! rang out the starter’s bell, 
Off sped the racers fast; 

When, like a streak, a spool-mobile 
With Dough Boys two whizzed past. 


The hindmost racer saw a chance 
To have a bit of fun. 

Beneath the “chuffer’s” arm he tucked 
His head, as by they spun. 

Out stretched his neck across the line— 
Thus, “by a neck” he won. 
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